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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 127th Annual 
Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture, January 24~March 13, 1932. 

Entries Closed. 

CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, HARTFORD, CONN., ‘Twenty-Second 
Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture, February 27-March 20, 1932. 
Entries Closed. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. Twelfth International Exhibition of Water Colors, 
March 10-April 17, 1932. 

ArT INSITTUTE OF CHIcAGo. First Annual Exhibition of Etching and Engray- 
ing, March 24-May 15, 1932. 

Entries Closed. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. Spring Exhibition, Mar. 25-Apr. 15, 1932. 

Exhibits received March 14th and 1 5tb. 


CINCINNATI ART Museum. Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of American Art, 
April 30-May 29, 1932. 


To Our Readers 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART is really a cooperative 
venture. To a great extent it is published for its readers. In 
order that they may best profit by this conception, their opinions 
about the Magazine, whether favorable or not, must be made 
known to the editors. The advisory support will be increasingly 
valuable in molding the Magazine, as it grows, into a form which 
will continually and vitally interest those who read it. In order 


that this growth may continue, the full support of every one 


of us is needed in letting people who have not seen it know about 


the Magazine. New subscriptions are doubly appreciated—ap- 
preciated by those who receive them and by th 


e publishers, 
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LaBelleVerriére’ of Infinite Variety 
By Charles J. Connick 


INCE my first visit to Chartres Cathedral, many years ago, I have been 
fascinated by the changing beauty of its windows in varying lights. The 
window that first intrigued me with its volatile loveliness was in the south 
ambulatory. It had candles before it to mark it as a shrine and to recall 

its ancient title: “Notre Dame de la Belle Verriére.” I had heard it spoken of as 
the most famous window in the world and had read that the dominant figure had 
been rescued from the fire of 1197 and arranged in its present setting by a thir- 
teenth-century master. But I had never been told of its bewildering metamor- 
phoses. It seemed to vibrate softly in a fluid sort of light that melted imperceptibly 
into variations, or that suddenly flamed into abrupt changes. 

When I first noticed the encroachment of a cool shadow upon its brilliantly 
lighted areas, I began to realize the importance of the great flanking buttresses. 
They rarely left the surface of the window untouched by shadow on a sunny day. 
Even-on gray days, those buttresses were in evidence as I approached the window 
from either direction. Once, after a shower on a summer forenoon, a ray of sun- 
light over the edge of the eastern buttress played a gracious prank with the window. 
It lighted a great part of the Blessed Virgin’s figure, enhancing its limpid blue 
against a shadow suddenly grown deeper. Then it vanished so quickly that it 
seemed like magic. 

The fleeting vision also held a pointed practical message for me as a student of 
stained glass. It said in terms of beauty that were unforgettable: “A stained-glass 
window is the color of the weather. It is at the mercy of light and of all that 
happens in the path of its light.” 

Like most people interested in the arts, I had been trained to look at pictures 
to such excellent purpose that I had to learn anew to look at windows, balanced in 
light. It took many such experiences to teach me the essential changeableness of 
color-in-light. Therefore I can well understand why conceptions of this great 
window are so often confused with ideas related to static pictures. Reproductions 
in black and white from drawings or photographs help to strengthen such 1m- 
pressions. They are obviously inadequate and suggest the bald honesty of X-ray 
portraits. But the line engraving most frequently reproduced is especially mis- 
leading in its hard delineation of paint lines and lead lines with no suggestion of 
color or of dissolving light. It no longer surprises me to see other copies and 
descriptions of it in constantly increasing variety. Artists and writers have been 
- devoted to it for so long that some comments and reproductions are familiar to all 
of us. If we pause to study a group of them together, we find records so different 
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as to suggest different windows. But they may all be accurate records. Possibly 
each one has caught and expressed a definite truth related to it. 

A patient and devoted glass-man was once intent upon making a true repre- 
sentation of the central figure. He had a scaffold erected and arranged so that he 
could paint the entire central design somewhat reduced in scale, with the glass itself 
almost under his nose. He exclaimed in surprise, after a few minutes on his lofty 
perch, that the colors had a false appearance to one on the floor. He demonstrated 
the fact to interested sceptics by getting them to climb his steep ladder after him. 
He proceeded to paint each piece of glass as he saw it in its setting of black lead 
and heavier irons. 

The result was singularly unattractive, dry and hard. It looked like a map 
of the jewelled region he had studied, with none of tts spirited, elusive glamour. 
He had copied everything but its activity in light, its real charm. He could have 
defended his work convincingly for, from his point of view, he was perfectly 
right. Those background pieces were brilliant vermilion; the drapery was light 
true cobalt; the whites were tints of green and gray-blue. The curtous violet-tan 
of the Christ Child’s garment and the golds that ranged from straw to pumpkin 
color were honestly set forth, as were cool and warm greens and spots of deep blue. 
The whole range could be considered representative of the twelfth-century glass- 
man’s palette. 

But what a curious relationship to the cool splendor of the window those 
painted panels seemed to have when they were ranged on the floor in front of it! 
Two Frenchmen whispering together spoke resentfully of it. They said it was 
like an anatomical chart. How shrewdly that suggested its stripped, raw look! 
But it was evident that they didn’t know what the matter was. 

That thorough-going Medievalist, Viollet-le-Duc, would have known. He 
commented pointedly, but sympathetically, upon a lithograph in color of the Tree 
of Jesse window, conceived and developed in the same honest fashion. He praised 
its accurate drawing, but said the entire production was lifeless and misleading. 
His unique analysis of the interplay of colors in the window itself, their spreading 
in light and the devouring of blacks by light, gave his vision of a thing pulsing 
and vital. He spoke more like a scientist than a poet or a painter, for he saw light 
at work in subtle ways usually overlooked by those who try to account for the fas- 
cination of a stained-glass window. 

The radiation of color in light is a simple and obvious phenomenon. You 
have probably noticed that glass in ordinary signal lamps seems to grow in size 
when the light snaps on, even in broad daylight. You may have observed, too, if 
you are sensitive to color, that some colors radiate or spread more than others. Blue 
is the color that radiates most; green, red, and yellow follow with receding power. 
But the matter cannot be covered so simply, for the transparency or translucency of 
the glass itself is also a factor. 

Every one has noticed how a tiny hole, in a semi-opaque curtain, will spread 
and assume amazing size at a distance against a strong light. Similarly, a small 
clear spot of white in the translucent red background of a base figure in the North 
Transept window, Chartres, has a value many times its size when it is seen from 
the floor of the Cathedral. 

The same law operates to increase the effectiveness of the light limpid blue 
of the Blessed Virgin’s figure against the more opaque red background. (That field 
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of smoldering warmth is more opaque because it is more deeply marked by patina 
and corrosion.) Distance, quality of glass, and the power of the light itself are all 
factors, naturally enough, in the action of light as it spreads color and devours 
blacks. Whether light seems to turn a solid tee-bar into a tenuous line, to eat up 
painted patterns or to devour the patina and corrosion of centuries, its activity 
marks the peculiar genius of the stained-glass window. That vibrant quality 1s 
not only its most enduring charm; it is its greatest hazard. It makes the craft a 
field of adventure where luck seems to follow the brave spirit who dares experiment 
in colored light as Abt Vogler ventured forth in music. He may realize with him 
and with the unknown creator of La Belle Verriére a region of miracles, where: 

“Out of three sounds he frame not a fourth sound, but a star.” 

It is in this region of changing values that one can accept strangely varied 
records of “La Belle Verriére.” 

In a blazing summer sun, when you are directly in its path, you will have 
glimpses of the pure vermilion and the piercing light blue that the careful copyist 
painted on his wooden panels. The colors will be glowing and melting into each 
other, but you will probably recognize them. 

If you wait, or come again later in the day, you will see the soft shadow of the 
western buttress slowly temper that brilliance until you are reminded of Henry 
Adams’s words of it: 

“A strange, almost uncanny feeling seems to haunt this window, heightened 
by the veneration in which it was long held as a shrine. . . . The charm is partly 
due to the beauty of the angels, supporting, saluting, and incensing the Virgin 
and Child with singular grace and exquisite feeling but rather of the Thirteenth 
than of the Twelfth Century. . . . The effect of the whole, in the angle which 
is always dark or filled with shadow, is deep and sad, as though the Empress felt 
her authority fail, and had come down to reproach us for neglect. The face is 
haunting.” 

Henry Adams must have seen the window most often on gray days, or late 
afternoons, for he leaves us no hint of sunny splendors or of the soft fifty changes 
between sunlight and shadow. 

A blanket of snow does wonderful things to windows, and my own guess 1s 
that the following description by Louis Gillet, published in a Christmas edition 
of a great Paris journal, was influenced by a day of quiet lights when the ground 
was covered with snow: 

“The famous window which represents the Queen of the Heavens crowned by 
angels, and holding her Son upon her knees. Majestic figure, garbed in heavenly 
blue and the radiance of the sun, limpid aquamarine in relief against a background 
of incomparable purple, nobler than Cimabue himself ever painted; transparent 
and divine, allowing us to understand, through her presence, her tmmortal ma- 
ternity and this child birth which touched her body no more than the beam of 
light injures the glass in its passage. Virgin doubly well named, Notre Dame de 
la Belle Verriére.” . 

They are all quite right, these copyists and poets; the windows they describe 
and many others are inherent in the Beautiful Window. These men are adventur- 
ers, too, in their own right, like him who: 

“Would write in a book the morning’s prime 

Or match with words a tender sky.” 


The Windows at Chartres 


Spiritual color, in dimness angel-bigh! 

The very light made flesh! It is as though 

Blood throbbed and blanched and fired to feel the flow 
Of thought within the veins, or ecstasy 

Flamed in one still drop. What leaf’s juice could dye 
Such clear, clear green of Paradise? What glow 
Within the grape’s black purple deepen so, 

Meshed in the blue of coldly burning sky? 


Light for its crystal beauty had put on 

All the world’s glory; verdure, radiant air, 

Stars and dawn-bloom, and in the midst the flame 
As of a heart eternal pulsing there. 

O earth and heaven were wanting a new name 


When I came out into the simple sun. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
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The Folger Shakespeare Library 


By Leicester B. Holland 


Chief, The Division of Fine Arts, The Library of Congress 


HE textbooks tell us of two antithetical ingredients that flavor all our 

art: either we must have the cool, reserved suavity of classicism, or the 

more pungent zest of romance. It is true that throughout the nineteenth 

century first one and then the other spirit has dominated our artistic ex- 
Pression, and that from a surfeit of either, the world has turned eagerly, often 
violently, to the refreshment of the other. Yet at times it seems quite possible 
that the two may combine, like oil and vinegar, in a happy blend where each en- 
hances rather than destroys the essential qualities of the other. For I should define 
classicism simply as the spirit of order, logic, love of clearly marked and deeply 
studied composition; and romanticism as the spirit of other-worldliness, make- 
believe and whimsy, mysticism and emotional overtones roused subconsciously 
by pertinent or impertinent associations. 

The argument might even be maintained that all the greatest art—that which 
is timeless—unites these two ingredients, say in the musical wit of Beethoven or 
the grotesque sorceries of Macbeth. But whether this be true or not, the two in- 
gredients have undoubtedly been combined, consciously and very strikingly, in the 
Folger Memorial Library at Washington. 

In this case, the presence of the disparate elements is not due wholly to the 
artistic fancy of the architect, Paul Crét; it was, to a large degree, forced upon him 
by two factors in the programme. The building was to hold the unequalled col- 
lection of Shakespeariana amassed through years by Henry Clay Folger; and it was 
to be built in Washington. Now Washington is of all American cities the most 
classical. No other city has so consciously organized and enforced a plan, no other 
has its architectural tone so dominated by a consistent range of governmental 
buildings. And the governmental style conceived in the classic revival, which 
Jefferson so enthusiastically fostered, is now crystallizing into a type even more 
rigid than its initiators dreamed. To set, in such environment, a building which 
did not at least pay lip service to classicism would be not only aesthetically a 
mistake, but would offend the sensibilities of a country, patriotically proud of the 
official character of its capital. 

For an ordinary library in Washington, it is obvious that the architect would. 
simply have to design a classic building—equipped with all the most modern ap- 
purtenances—where readers might work or cogitate in quiet neo-Roman or Renais- 
sance surroundings. But the Folger Library is no ordinary library; it 1s exclusively 
a Shakespeare library, and Shakespeare is not merely an author; he is also a cult. 

The world in general grants quite readily that Shakespeare 1s the greatest 

_ writer of the English tongue. To the Anglo-Saxon, he is the greatest writer of all 
the world. Homer alone occupies so isolated a throne; Goethe has Schiller for 
pendant; Dante has Petrarch; and some prefer Horace to Virgil; but Shakespeare 
has no competitor. And like Homer, though universal, he is full of the flavor of 
his time, a time most picturesque, a golden age to Englishmen. To Americans, 
he is no less a symbol; witness the throngs of pious pilgrims who visit Stratford 
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Doorway of the Theatre End 


and who have helped to enshrine him in the theatre there. To house the master’s 
folios in surroundings not redolent of Good Queen Bess would shock American 
sensibilities more than to pattern a Christian church on the Temple of Karnak. 

So the parti was drawn and accepted, an Elizabethan interior and a classic ex- 
terior. A leading architect of England said that he did not think it could be done. 
But it had to be attempted, and possibly the impossible has been achieved. 

The plan of the building is simple. Three distinct elements go to its making. 
At the west end is a rectangular block of rooms: offices, study rooms for visiting 
scholars and storage. A symmetrical rectangular block at the east is occupied by a 
small theatre. Between the east and the west runs, longitudinally, the library 
proper, a reading room reaching to the roof, flanked high with bookcases. 

The plan would form, roughly, a very spread-out letter H were it not for a 
fourth element, paralleling the reading room between the two end sections, and 
making the facade a single flat plane. This last element is a spacious hall which 
functions as a visitors’ gallery. For, among the Folger Shakespeariana are many 
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West End Facade of the Library 


items other than books. There are portraits and play-bills, costumes and a wealth 
of minor objects of interest to the public. These will be displayed in the gallery 
so that the tourists who throng to Washington can inspect them—entering and 
leaving by the vestibules in the two end sections—and through glass doors can 
look into the library itself, without disturbing the readers there. 

The plan is certainly as classic in its logical simplicity as any one could wish; 
there are no accidental elements, no least suggestion of the picturesque, so that the 
sense of form and order which the exterior demands must color the interior some- 
what, however romantic the decorative treatment of its parts may be. 

Then, for the exterior, the architect has set himself to soften his classicism, 
and to invest it with a certain delicacy and very individual charm. It is all white 
marble, true, a perfectly flat, rectangular facade. The composition of a file of tall 
rectangular windows in the central part, like bays of a colonnade, with massive 
entrance motives at either end, is utterly authoritative and academic, and studied 
in its proportions to the last degree. But the detail gives no hint of Rome; instead 
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John Gregory: “Macbeth” 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 


it breaks with all known styles, save that which we now call “modern.” There are 
no columns, no set entablature. The upright shafts between the windows, which 
suggest pilasters, channeled delicately, are without cap or base; there is no frieze, 
but, instead, large metopes in high relief by John Gregory—appropriately, scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays—are placed at the bottom of the wall beneath the 
windows. The modeling of these, though stylized, as their architectural settin 
orders, is very rich. But the most striking decoration of the whole restrained facade 
is formed by the window grills, severe yet very delicate, of silvery metal. The 
planting, too, the terrace, and stepped ways to the doors, with blocky marble 
benches on either side, are all of strict formality, yet not quite like anything one 
has seen before, and somehow suggestive of the most formal of English gardens. 
Also, there is just a touch or two of fantasy; there are two masks in high relief 
above the two doors, that verge on the grotesque, and below, flanking each door- 
way, are two kneeling winged horses in low relief against molded backgrounds 
which seem almost Chinese. 

The theatre end is just a plain blank wall, with subtly studied pattern to 
the stone coursing, and one small central door of silver approached by a double 
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John Gregory: “The Merchant of Venice” 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 


slope of steps. The other end, in complete contrast, has five tall windows, in two 
stories, separated by spandrels of gray marble which varies subtly from the color of 
the silver metal work. 

If the exterior is romantic classicism, the interior in return is distinctly 
classic in its romanticism. The reading room, with the dark woodwork of book- 
cases high along the walls, a ceiling supported by dark oak trusses, large stone 
fireplace and three deep oriel windows reaching to the roof, gives immediately the 
impression of the hall of some Elizabethan noble’s house. And all the detail is 
archaeologically correct. But no Elizabethan hall was ever so carefully composed. 
The relations of part to part are much too good to suggest accident. The trusses of 
the ceiling have a moderation in size and a studied rhythm in their spacing that 
is classic in spirit rather than care-free Renaissance. The touches of color sparingly 
introduced show a fine feeling -for decorative emphasis instead of an ingenuous love 
for red and gold. And there is, thank Heaven, no “antiquing” anywhere. 

There is one very puzzling feature of this room. The west end ts almost filled 
by a huge stone window. If one has any memory for plan, one is disturbed, for all 
this end of the room is covered by the administrative section of the building. 
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One knows that the window must open upon a small light well. There results a 
feeling of unreality, a suggestion of contradiction to the simplicity of the plan. 
The tracery is copied from a window in the church at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
that, I suppose, is why it is here, but aesthetically the sentimental association does 
not justify its presence. 

The long exhibition gallery stands, in spirit as in fact, between the restrained 
exuberance of the reading-room and the gentle severity of the facade. It, too, is 
in detail Elizabethan, in spirit almost Roman. To my mind it is the finest section 
of the building. It is long and high, beautifully proportioned, lined with dark 
oak clear to the spring of a coved ceiling decorated with low plaster relief. The 
nine slender rectangles of the windows on one side are opposed by a great expanse 
of beautiful paneling, broken only by three very inconspicuous doors to the read- 
ing room. Shakespeare might have imagined such a gallery, but certainly he never 
saw one that approached it in richness and quiet dignity. 

The vestibules beyond the ends of the gallery are perhaps the quaintest parts 
of the building. The walls and ceiling are simple plaster, the trim all Lorraine 
limestone, warm, mottled, irregular, carved in most amusing English detail, al- 
most barbarous in character. But, though delightful in themselves, the vestibules 
are open to criticism as parts of the general composition, for when one enters from 
the elegant exterior, this crude and energetic stonework gives one the sensation of 
going outdoors from an interior, rather than of coming in. The difficult transition 
from the exterior to the interior might perhaps have been more smoothly handled 
if the refinement of marble had been brought within the building here, leading 
imperceptibly from the stylized delicacy without to the sumptuous stylization of 
the gallery. The vestibules only tend to emphasize the romantic-versus-classic 
contrast. 

The little theatre is a sheer delight. Here, of course, there is no need to cry 
halt to fancy, for a theatre is always a world of make-believe, whether the setting 
stops at the stage edge or includes the audience hall. The arrangement recalls 
the open court of an Elizabethan play-house beneath an awning stretched to bar 
the sky. Two tuumbered galleries line three sides, and an open stage built out well 
into the pit occupies the fourth. The front stage is uncurtained; a lovely flowered 
tapestry closes off the back stage; above is an upper stage like a deep balcony. Here 
classicism has given way completely. Quaint conceits abound, such as the two 
square piers planted upon the stage to carry the base of a tower rising above the 
awning. Then there are two diminutive bowed casements opening from unseen 
chambers by the upper stage, and on the white awning above 1s a superbly painted 
unicorn, chosen for no reason—as the architect confessed—except that he liked it! 
The woodwork is unstained, rough-hewn to give it an air of age quite lacking in 
the reading room and gallery, and there is much well-painted ornament on the 
ceiling beams. The theatre is itself a masque; actors seem hardly necessary. 

From this theatre, when we pass out again, somehow the exterior seems less 
classic than it did before. One sees a hint of mischief beneath what was austere. 
The turbulent scenes of tragedy by Gregory are now to be interpreted in the light 
of the sly glance of Brenda Putnam’s agile Puck, who crouches on a curiously in- 
dividual fountain at the western end. “Lord, what fools these mortals be,” he 
says. One realizes that this library is no staid museum housing heavy books, but 
all a fairy frolic “in a wood—near Athens.” 


ESPPORIALES 


An American Renaissance 


Those who have observed closely the develop- 
ment of art interest in this country since 1900 
are aware that many things have happened, usu- 
ally so unobtrusively as to be below or above 
‘ general public notice. The recent modification 
in attitude has been so slowly absorbed that those 
people whom it affects closely are hardly aware 
of it. And yet it goes on. Several concrete ex- 
amples may partially indicate the nature of these 
changes. 

Many teaders will remember the style of silver- 
ware most fashionable at the turn of the century, 
It was embossed in fussily floral patterns, which, 
under machine methods, did away with the 
necessity for the careful finish so essential to 
plain surfaces. The interest in sound design was 
temporarily lost in the much more superficial 
interest of roughening the surface by machine. 
It‘seemed to be thought beautiful to obscure the 
quality of the silver itself and to say everything 
with flowers. 

At about this time the Society of Arts and 
Crafts in Boston opened a small sales-room, up- 
stairs and on a side street, to provide its members 
with a-wider market for their products. The 
secretary in charge spent most of his time at 
first visiting work-shops and interesting crafts- 
men in submitting objects for sale on commis- 
sion. The idea developed and the market grew 
so that the Society was able to move to a new 
store in attractive and accessible quarters. Here 
the silver made in a worthter tradition was at 
last readily available. It was different from that 
in the established stores that were run very suc- 
cessfully for profit. It was simpler in form, 
more finished in execution; its beauty was based 
on fundamentals of design, not dependent upon 
prettily fashionable hiding of the best qualities 
of the material used. The Colonial influence 
was felt but it was not always expressed in direct 
imitation of old patterns; rather there was a 
fundamental understanding of the problems of 
the silversmith and imaginatively sound ways of 
meeting those problems. The influence of this 
place, and others like it, helped materially to 
improve commercial production and did it in 
answer to a distinct demand. The manufactur- 
ers of quantity were forced to gain better control 
of their methods and to use their machines in a 
serious attempt to produce quality. 

Just now there are signs of a panicky retreat 
on the part of some manufacturers. In several 
representative show-windows in Washington, 


silver in the grotesque style of 1899 can now be 
seen. Possibly some makers who are facing the 
result of mismanagement in times of unusual 
stress have remembered the money-saving possi- 
bilities of the embossing dies they used thirty- 
two years ago and are using them in a last back- 
to-the-wall fight for existence. But they have 
taken the short view. It is possible to admire 
these men’s courage but not their perspicacity. 

Similar development in other crafts and trades 
is easily traceable through the same period. Con- 
sider the difference between the furniture, tex- 
tiles, wall-papers, glass, and printing of today 
with that of 1900. And these are only a few 
examples. 

When the automobile was first built it was 
designed on the pattern of the vehicle of the day. 
It would have looked quite well behind a pair of 
percherons. It was laughable by itself and not 
entirely because of its novel motive power. The 
manufacturers with the largest production were 
for many years concerned almost exclusively with 
the efficiency of their product. The art element 
was no concern of theirs. In fact the largest 
single producer openly declared that art had 
nothing to do with his product, that it sold be- 
cause 1t worked. But already manufacturers of 
the higher-priced cars were beginning to be con- 
scious of the need for beauty. This need grew 
with increasing competition. And recently the 
same manufacturer who before had ignored art 
spent vast sums in redesigning his car to meet 
the increasing demand for beauty of line and 
color. His sales had been falling off drastically: 
ugliness was the reason. 

This manufacturer's advertising, too, shows 
the change in his point of view. From a policy 
that called for almost no printed advertising he 
adopted pictorial advertising to a wide extent. 
Here again he has bowed to the necessity of well- 
planned design. Nor is he alone. Any reader 
who wishes to get some idea as to the tremendous 
change in the public’s attitude toward art has 
but to look over the files of any standard publica- 
tion of fifteen years ago and compare the adver- 
tising pages with those of the same publication, 
or similar publications, today. 

There is no question but that the American 
people in 1932 are unconsciously “art conscious. ” 
This is not meant as a confusing statement; the 
rudiments of consciousness are there. Americans 
(and others, too) have come to demand beauty 
as a permanent element in the things they buy 
and use. As their conception of beauty grows 
stronger and their taste is given better chance to 
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develop, the makers and sellers of all objects 
will be put increasingly on their mettle to meet 
the demand for genuine quality. 

Nor is the movement toward the recognition 
of the arts entirely unconscious. There has been 
a period in all the arts recently, a period from 
which we are probably just emerging, during 
which many creative artists have felt impelled, 
as a protest against hardening of academic 
standards into lifeless dogma, to express them- 
selves freely and with little concern for the 

ublic’s rather nebulous idea of beauty. Their 
efforts have been successful in liberating the 
arts from many devitalizing weaknesses. Since 
this has been one of their chief aims many ot us 
may look in vain for perfected realizations of the 
new beauty in the work of the past ten years or 
so. But there is an indication today that this 
purpose being accomplished, the more serious 
artists, those who have a keen sense of respon- 
sibility and a desire to be leaders in the life of 
their time, are once more seeking to utilize their 
power in the creation of works of art likely to be 
inspiring as well as stimulating. 

Another indication of a new trend was obsery- 
able at the convention of The American Federa- 
tion of Arts in May, 1931. Practically every 
speaker on the programme used the word 
“beauty,” a word in recent years taboo. Some 
people were already tiring of the circumlocutions 
that fashion had forced on them. They were 
willing to mention the indefinable in the hope 
that effort might be made to give mankind a new 
glimpse of beauty, a new conception. No mat- 
ter from what point of view he spoke, each one 
emphasized during his address the fact that he 
considered the element of beauty to be of the 
fundamental values that must be sought with 
renewed vigor. 

The gradual change in our national outlook, 
even in the world outlook, gains greater signifi- 
cance when we consider its possibilities in the 
present and near future. Many of the more seri- 
ous writers on current interests of the day, 
economics and psychology and politics, are see- 
ing the place that the arts must take if we are to 
have a culture of our own. They see rising out 
of the aftermath of our present difficulties the 
development of a continually broadening attitude 
among the people of this country. They see a 
striving for permanent values, many of which 
have been recently scoffed at as “spiritual.” Cer- 
tainly many people are already turning to the 
only things left, realizing that the temporary 
contentment and the hasty complacency of the 
last decade are definitely over. The arts are 
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finding a juster place, a place of greater responst- 
bility, and they are able to bear this greater~ 
burden; it is their chief function. 

Americans are not alone in their distress today. 
Not even the unfortunate eloquence of Mr. 
Hearst is going to narrow our horizon to mere 
national borders. But we have reached a time 
when we must look at ourselves with a pitiless 
criticism, even more stringent than that so 
freely given by men of other countries who pos- 
sibly envy our place dangerously near the golden 
sun. Do we not like rather too well the sense of 
power that money gives us? Do we not finger a 
little too gloatingly the treasures that our money 
transplants to our new locations? Have we not 
been recently too easily self-satisfied? In sober 
truth, we must say “yes” to all these questions. 
But we are young; we have within us the naive 
quality that can make for real civilization. We 
can change ourselves; it is our duty to do so. 

There are many indications that we have been 
living at too fast a pace. Our sanitariums and 
asylums are badly overcrowded; our prisons are 
full to the danger point; crime spreads with the 
fecund ease of decadence. Our unplanned cities 
spring up into startling heights which only 
rarely have an unstudied beauty of their own; 
our streets are cluttered with congestion and 
filled with blatant sound; the nerves of the peo- 
ple are raw from response to unnecessary and 
unsatisfying stimuli. These are all indications 
of instability and haste. We are beginning to 
realize that they are signs of warning and not in- 
evitable accidents. They point the way to wiser 
use of leisure, to the necessity of relaxation. We 
are also beginning to realize that relaxation and 
calm are necessary for any complete concentra- 
tion. We need concentration—we have had 
enough diffusion and wasted effort. The pos- 
sibilities of mankind are not even a tenth real- 
ized. Seeing what has so far been accomplished 
without definite limitations, the outlook for the 
future loses some of its gloom. We have set up 
these limitations and, like a herd of sheep, graze 
contentedly within them, even now. The con- 
tentment is diminishing and that is a healthy 
sign. We realize that the grass that has been 
feeding us is nearly gone. What shepherd will 
lead us into new pastures? 

The underlying source of art and life lies all 
around, and when we dare to look up and see it, 
to discover it for ourselves and each other, we 
shall have discovered at last those emotional 
releases that the psychologists (among others) 
have told us continually are needed if we are to 
find a really normal way of living. 


EXHIBITIONS 


C. P. Jennewein: Indian and 
Eagle 
Awarded the George D. Widener Me- 


morial Gold Medal, The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 1932 
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A. Stirling Calder: Model for the Shakespeare Memorial 


Awarded the James E. McClees Prize of Two Hundred Dollars, 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1932 
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The Pennsylvania Academy Show 


By Edward Alden Jewell 


ESPITE the depression, which is beginning palpably to leave its mark 
in the art world and which has forced the Pennsylvania Museum to 
adopt a half-week schedule, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts opened its annual exhibition in Philadelphia on the twenty-fourth 

of January. Drastic cuts in the municipal appropriation, we are informed, made 
economy de rigueur, necessitating, for one thing, omission of illustrations in the 
catalogue. Otherwise, however, there were no signs of distress. The pictures were 
on the walls and the sculpture was distributed in the customary way,.to be noticed 
or missed, as the case might be—and as the case always is—by visitors. As a matter 
of fact, the depression seems to have been responsible for a phenomenally large 
showing (five hundred and thirty-four oils), artists, under economic pressure, being 
pteternaturally eager to find a market. 

It 1s, indeed, an appallingly large show, room after room revealing tier upon 
apparently endless tier of canvases, good, bad, and in between. Salons are invari- 
ably difficult, sheer numbers militating against a spectator’s effort to keep the 
critical faculty intelligently operative; to force asunder, with the desideratum of 
honest appraisal in mind, the meritorious and the meritricious. It is not by any 
means easy. The eye wearies, and it becomes increasingly a matter of will power. 
Still, what are these American salons as compared with the gargantuan annuals in 
Paris, with their entries running well up into the thousands? This thought may 
help to sustain the pilgrim as he wanders through the venerable halls of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy in Philadelphia. 

When it comes to exploring exhibitions of this sort I have always found it 
profitable first to engage in a rapid reconnottering survey before opening the cat- 
alogue. Thus one obtains a general impression, against which may afterward be 
checked specific judgments. The coup d’oeil, on this occasion, yielded a sense of 
freshness, aliveness, courageous experimentation; with color, unafraid, doing its 
utmost persuasively to articulate the modern aesthetic philosophy, the stimulating, 
if often strident, tempo of our time. 

Truth, some one has pointed out, looks freshest in the garb of today. Ap- 
pearance belongs to the surface; truth marches on through the ages, always at bot- 
tom the same, though the costuming of the procession alters to meet the demands of 
that chameleon, mode. So be it. The fact nevertheless remains that many of these 
elder works of which academies are reverently, often justly, proud do look pretty 
pale and lifeless. The current spectacle admonishes with strident cries of youth 
a prior evocation that has lost the power to evoke. This is not to be construed as a 
broadside against old masters—oh, by no means. But those who have shared the 
writer's experience above related will understand, whether or no they sympathize. 

Well, then, our preliminary round of the galleries of the Academy in Philadel- 
phia this year scored heavily in favor of contemporary work. Yes, the walls cer- 
tainly did look alive. They might here and there argue a suspicion of high blood 
pressure, but is there anything worse than having a pulse that beats too feebly? 
Here was youth’s “bright lexicon,” wherein one might read strange and exciting 
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tales of adventure. If, returning to study the lexicon page by page one found some 
of the tales, after all, not so breath-taking, that could not entirely upset the thresh-° 
hold evaluation. At any rate, the case has here been stated chronologically. 

With detailed inspection completed, after some hours of quest, the reviewer, 
quitting this clamorous spectacle and emerging into the wintry drizzle of Broad 
Street, felt considerably let down. The coup d’oeil alone might have left one jubi- 
lant; inventory had, in many respects, failed to sustain the pristine impact. If 
you must have the blunt, untempered truth, the reviewer went away to catch his 
train feeling that the 1932 Academy is one, at best, of only middling consequence. 

Now we must try to make every phase of this disappointing appraisal clear as 
we go along. The impression must not get out that the exhibition doesn t contain 
a great deal of fine material. Such an impression would be manifestly unfair. 
There are dozens of pictures, often by our leading painters, that testify eloquently 
in behalf of American art. But these are, for the most part, not new ones. They 
have been seen again and again: in big group shows in New York, at the Corcoran 
in Washington, at the International in Pittsburgh. Were we to consider the One 
Hundred and Twenty-Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
purely in the light of a local demonstration, arguing, let us say, that nearly all of 
the things shown have never before been seen by the local public, then the case 
would have to be put somewhat differently. But ought we to view it in this re- 
stricting light? 

The annual Philadelphia salon has come to represent something more than a 
local event. It is one of our major national events and as such invites being ana- 
lyzed in a large way. Above all, it deserves being evaluated on a basis of significant 
fresh contribution. And that is just the rub: such contribution doesn’t prove very 
ample. We do not go about continually and delightedly exclaiming “Lo, here!” 
Setting aside, in pursuance of this broader expectation, work that has already been 
seen and discussed repeatedly, what remains turns-out to be only so-so. 

For instance, in the realm of portraiture and figure subject, we find catalogued 
more than a hundred canvases. Yet perhaps not a tenth of these seems really to 
merit having been passed by a jury for inclusion in an affair of such importance. 
The reader should bear in mind, of course, that this is merely the opinion of one 
visitor, who again deplores the fact that mere bulk in an exhibition could be 
officially considered an essential, that numbers be permitted so to outweigh quality. 

Running through the catalogue with its harvest of conscientious jotted im- 
pressions | find “poor,” “mediocre,” “dreadful,” “pretty bad” and just “pretty” 
peppering the pages. Save for portraits and figure compositions (most of which are 
very familiar) by such artists as James Chapin, Guy Péne du Bois, Edward Hopper, 
Eugene Speicher, Paul Trebilcock, Charles O. Golden, John Sloan, Henry 
Schnakenberg, Leon Kroll, Alexander Brook, Henry Hensche, Jerry Farnsworth 
and perhaps a few others, what has the Academy showing to offer? So little, in 
this realm, that one hasn’t the heart to attempt enumerating. 

There are several sweetly fragile, “realistic,” painfully blah nudes, about which 
let us say no more. Some of the portraits, even when by painters of standing, are 
almost incredibly bad—bad in about every way possible. Even when technique 
itself holds up tolerably well (and how frequently it doesn’t!) this virtue is nega- 
tived by a total, or virtually total, lack of the mysterious quality we call “style.” 
I remember three or four portraits that contain about all of the worthy elements 


Saul: Child with InStrument 
Awarded the Carol H. Beck Gold Medal, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1932 


Paul Bartlett: The Sand Barge 
Awarded the Temple Gold Medal, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1932 
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that lend themselves to critical analysis and yet upon which one could not possibly. 
care to look a second time. 

Work that is frankly “decorative,” with no further pretension, may be enjoyed 
as such, and, in so far as it successfully fulfills the requirements implicit in this 
sort of painting, may be critically applauded. Some of the portraits are attractive 
enough, considered from this angle, or passably ingenious. Take Hilda Belcher’s 
“Portrait by Night,”* seen first at Manchester last summer, then at the Academy 
in New York, where it drew a prize, and now here in Philadelphia, where, by 
Jove, it draws another. This is the sort of picture calculated to sweep off its feet a 
jury sated with ineptitude. It must be refreshing indeed to have such a picture as 
Hilda Belcher’s brought out, just as one had decided there wasn’t much use going 
on. For it is a very clever picture, cleverly and soundly painted. There 1s a fresh- 
ness, too, in the motivation, in the way a shadow 1s dramatically thrown back upon 
luminous space. Yet with repeated seeing it becomes more and more—well, just 
that: just clever, a happy tour de force. “Portrait by Night” does one thing definitely 
and with intelligence—it entertains. 

Seeing Franklin C. Watkin’s “Suicide in Costume” a second time makes me 
surer than ever that it is just a flash in the pan. This picture startled the art world 
a few months ago by winning the first prize at the International at Pittsburgh. It 
left most critics unimpressed then and certainly it is not a picture that improves 
with acquaintance. The reverse 1s true of Edward Hopper’s “Hotel Room,” which 
must be regarded as a fine, sincere piece of work, even though one be disinclined 
to rank it quite among the artist’s best achievements. 

However, as has been emphasized, it is not to the Academy show in Phila- 
delphia that one travels for art previously considered. Let us continue the more 
pertinent quest. Three of the prizes this year went to landscapes; and indeed the 
landscapes, still lifes, interiors, and bits of drama (like Blendon R. Campbell’s 
admirable “Auction in New Hampshire”) seem, upon the whole, considerably 
better than the portraits. There is effective movement, even if it be but paint 
deep, in Paul Bartlett’s “The Sand Barge,” which won the Temple Gold Medal. 
Virginia Armitage McCall’s “Waldron Academy, Overbrook,” which got the 
Mary Smith Prize, 1s also effective, though the composition appears somewhat 
crowded. “Adirondacks,” winning the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal, is a character- 
istic canvas by Rockwell Kent. 

In the landscapes generally there is to be noted a spirit of real inventiveness. 
Some of them, you at once agree, are animated by genuine feeling, which cannot 
very well help but lead to originality of statement. If this be notably true of 
Millard Sheets’s beautiful “Angels Flight” (seen and greatly admired recently at 
Pittsburgh), it is true also, in generous measure, of a canvas like “Winter Funeral” 
by Victor Higgins, so charged with imaginative power. John R. Grabach continues 
his interesting comment on the modern urban scene, without departing from what, 
delightful enough now, might end by becoming a formula. Formula is an evil that 
ought most zealously to be shunned by artists who hope, in their work, to remain 
fresh and vital year after year. How many richly endowed painters has it not ere 
this carried to perdition? 

“American subject” has fallen into rather bad repute since we all took up de- 
bating: What is American art? It is frequently advanced, and with perfect justice, 


* Reproduced on page 23 of the January,1932, issue. 


Virginia Armitage McCall: Waldron Academy, Overbrook 


Awarded the Mary Smith Prize of One Hundred Dollars, 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1932 


Rockwell Kent: Adirondacks 


Awarded the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal, 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1932 
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that it takes much more than preoccupation with native subject matter to make a 
native art worth talking about. All the same, there is a lurking danger that we 
may, with the best intentions in the world, turn such pronouncement into fetish. 
The American scene is here, all about us. We are, willy-nilly, a part of it. And it 
is only natural that our artists should avail themselves of so palpable a convenience. 
When an artist is technically up to it and fate 1s kind, the result may be all that 
could be desired. Most of the specimens of Americana in this exhibition are of a 
minor or retiring variety; still, that they are genuine is the important thing. 

Modern essays in landscape, whether the theme be insistently American or not, 
tend to fall into two major classifications: the “picturesque” and the “poster.” 
“Picturesque” painting we have always had, in abundance. There is something so 
sure-fire in its popular appeal. A picture may have almost nothing intrinsically to 
recommend it to the discerning eye; yet if it be competently picturesque or agree- 
ably realistic it will make friends right and left. I find the word “picturesque” 
jotted in the catalogue margin after no end of landscapes. This is not at all an 
unique situation. The Pennsylvania Academy isn’t more picturesque than most 
academies. But it is seen, in this regard, running true to form. 

As for the poster idea, that too, diluted, disguised, or straight, has long en- 
joyed popularity. Nor is there any law against a poster’s being also picturesque, 
though it is more wont, perhaps, to gravitate toward the pleasantly decorative. 
There is also such a thing as decorative realism: the decoratively picturesque. These 
tags, if often tiresome, are hardly to be avoided as one threads the mazes of a big 
mixed show. But we have to be careful lest all this become just formula in criti- 
cism, not one whit less reprehensible than formula in painting. 

Finally, there is the “primitive.” We ought to feel very much at home with 
him by now. His expression may either be true naiveté, as (one 1s inclined to be- 
lieve) in the case of John Kane of Pittsburgh, or it may be (as one suspects, at least) 
the deliberately fostered naiveté of an artist like Mark Baum, who has several 
things in this show. But apparently the trend isn’t as rampant as it was a few 
years ago. There are fewer houses, personages, and animals that would seem to 
have come out of Noah’s Ark. 

Also there are fewer evidences of violence in color and in brushwork. Plenty 
of pictures are sloppily and mussily and fussily painted, and not infrequently 
color screams without justifying itself on the basis of intelligently manipulated 
modern dissonance. But out-and-out violence, as traceable back to the Left Bank 
fauves, does not, save now and then, intrude. 

Nothing yet has been said about the sculpture, nor, it is greatly to be feared, 
is there much to say. Two of the prizes went to sculptors. C. P. Jennewein got 
the George D. Widener Gold Medal, thanks to his big “Indian and Eagle,” a war 
memorial, and A. Stirling Calder attracted the James A. McClees Prize with his 
small working model for the Shakespeare monument. Mr. Calder, though a 
member of the older school, has managed to keep pace with a new generation, a 
fact proved by his heroic statue of Leif Ericcson, shown in the November issue. 

For the most part, the sculpture strewn through the rooms at the Academy 
seems sweetly academic, or academically sweet. This does not, however, apply to 
the work of Allan Clark and a few others. Ah, and certainly it does not apply to 
Albin Polasek’s “Primeval Struggle” (seen at the last Academy in New York). 
For this piece is frankly terrifying! 
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Prosperity 
By Augustus Delafield Zanzig 


O ANY ONE who longs for more time to do the things for which the rush 

of prosperity gave him little chance, the unemployment of several million 

men and women is a constant challenge to the imagination. There they 

are, large numbers of them everywhere, free at last from the machines and 
other taskmasters against whose devastations of mind, heart, and body we have for 
years been protesting. What are they doting? What might they be doing? The 
matter might be put differently. We as a people have added to our leisure time 
the working hours of these millions. What are we doing? We are making a par- 
tially successful effort to shield the needy from more acute want and looking ahead 
for the time when we shall all be out of the present trouble. Most of us scarcely 
consider what we shall find when that time comes; we only have a kind of dream 
in which the future seems to return us to where we were when the cyclone struck 
us. Our attitude is almost wholly negative. It would be very stimulating and 
cheering to be able not only to share in relieving the distressed but also to con- 
tribute to some well-planned endeavor for making the conditions of life, inner 
as well as outer, permanently better than they ever have been. 

In New York the plan of an important group of musicians and philanthropists 
of doing the negative, though extremely important service, of providing relief for 
needy musicians 1s becoming positive in many of its results. The plan now includes 
free or inexpensive concerts by needy but excellent singers and other musicians, 
held in libraries, churches, settlements, and schools as well as in other gathering 
places of a public or semi-public nature. It is likely that among the concert 
groups to be formed there will be an excellent symphony orchestra which may 
well find a permanent place in a city in which seats for the performances of the 
great established orchestras are practically unavailable or too expensive for 
thousands of people who would like to hear them. Plans are being considered for 
a festival in which a chorus, an orchestra, and possibly dancing groups would take 
part. New choruses, orchestras, and smaller musical groups of amateurs may be 
formed or old ones strengthened in centers where unemployed and idle persons 
gather for recreation. Informal singing will not be neglected. Class instruction 
in singing and playing may also be offered in those recreation centers and in evening 
schools. In short, the New York committee has enlarged its scope of helpfulness, 
from merely that of physical relief for the many capable performers, leaders, and 
teachers of the musital arts who are now among the unemployed, to bringing an 
opportunity for richer life to men and women of all vocations. Through their 
programmes, 1mmeasurably more people may find for themselves the mental and 
emotional vitality and growth that music can bestow. The committee, in doing 
this, is having to consult and work with civic, educational, recreational, religious, 
and welfare agencies. It is thus creating a new social force of which the purpose 
‘is, in broadest terms, to find and evaluate the musical resources of all kinds in the 
city, actual and potential, and to make the best use of them. It is to foster a 
prosperity of mind and spirit even after material prosperity has been regained. 

The doing of these things is, of course, much more difficult than the telling 
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Concert at the Hollywood Bowl 


of them indicates. The financial difficulties we shall not discuss here, except 
to say that a large portion of the funds used as compensation for needy performers 
and leaders would have to be used for their relief anyway, for some sort of “made 
work” if not for this work. Moreover, where the necessary leaders or performers 
are not among the unemployed, they are glad to donate their services to so worthy 
a cause. Many other people are likely to donate money or to give their support 
through the purchase of tickets for the concerts. The prospect of some positive 
and enduring good coming out of the present situation would probably open again 
many purses that have been opened before by the cry of distress that has been 
thought of as only temporary. 

A great obstacle 1s the state of mind of the unemployed. Preoccupied as they 
are with the hunt for a job and the bare necessities of life, and numbed by fears 
of the future, they are in no mood to sing. The growing misery of not being needed 
or wanted is itself enough to silence any natural urge to make music. But it is this 
demoralizing state of mind that is the worst effect of the depression and that most 
needs to be dispelled. What an achievement it would be for the individuals and 
for the life of our communities if any of the unemployed could rise to the point 
of singing or playing in chorus, orchestra, band, or smaller group; of using in 
such ways some of the energy now souring in idleness and gloom. Time hangs 
heavy on their hands; why should they not be enabled to use some of the hours, 
which they cannot effectively use in seeking jobs, in acquiring new skills and ap- 
preciations, or enhancing old ones, even if only for the salvation and joy of doing 
something—anything—well, of growing instead of deteriorating. With leisure to 
rehearse in the daytime as well as in the evening, many a chorus, though humbly 
started, might reach the artistic heights and upbuilding joys of a Bethlehem Bach 
Choir. And there are enough good professional and amateur instrumentalists out 
of work to develop symphony orchestras for at least a hundred cities. But certain 
considerations will have to be observed: 

First. The opportunities for musical activities will have to be offered with the 
idea that any persons who have the time might like to take advantage of them. 
There should be no special appeal to the unemployed, no segregation of them. 

Second. Many a person has at some time wished he could learn to sing or play 
well or to listen to music more appreciatively. The pressure of daily work and 
the ease of the shallowly sensational amusements of the crowd have heretofore kept 
him from doing so. Now is his opportunity. For him the educational attitude 
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will be effective; the best sort of class procedure will please him. But for many 
other people the activities offered would have to be carried on as modes of recrea- 
tion, though they might be essentially as instructive as more formal class-work. 

Third. No kind of instrument or activity is to be despised, no matter how crude 
it may be, if 1t gives or may give the player or singer any degree of liberation, in- 
spiration, and delight for which the best music of every sort 1s admired. Some 
people, especially among various foreign-born groups, will find as much satisfaction 
in less difficult instruments as others will find in the violin. The thing expressed 
or striven for and the quality of the performer's own experiences are the impor- 
tant considerations. The best music of various kinds will, if well presented, have 
a large place if not the whole place. The unemployed man or woman in distress 
wants to feel free again and cheerful, unharassed by doubts and fears, but he wants 
also—at any rate he needs—to regain his self-respect, to be reminded of the best 
that is in him. The principal offering of a January symphony concert at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art was César Franck’s symphony, and twelve thousand 
people, the largest number ever present, came to listen. 

Concerts may, of course, take place in connection with other activities or per- 
formances, such as lectures, forums, church services and gatherings, plays and games. 
It is important to keep in mind the possibility of having good music in suitable 
places and suitable amounts where people are already gathered for other activities, 
as well as at concerts to which people must be especially attracted. For example, 
the choirs in churches now should be unusually inspiring to congregations and to 
those who would come to church or parish house to hear special concerts. As a 
matter of fact, many churches have had to curtail their musical offerings because 
of shortage of funds, a deplorable condition when the strengthening power of 
music is needed more than at any other time. To give money for physical relief 
of the unemployed is the most obvious need, but the opportunity to sing in a 
well-directed choir is likewise important and is a privilege for any one. 

The foregoing suggestions may seem futile indeed when we remember only 
that there is not even enough money available to meet the bare needs of all the 
destitute families in our towns and cities. But again, our hope is in the psychologi- 
cal effect that a project of positive good in these dreary times might have in gaining 
funds. One or two private citizens might be willing to bear the costs if the city 
or public relief agency could not do so. 

Wherever music is taught in the public schools there is the call for adequate 
opportunity for continued and deepening musical experience from the kinder- 
garten through adult life. Our singing and playing are too often only an episode of 
youth. In addition to the good church choirs, the school choruses and glee clubs, 
the instrumental groups that we take rather too much for granted, and, in addition, 
the informal singing that is gaining a stronger place year by year, every community - 
except the very smallest may possess a good civic chorus and symphony orchestra. 
These would be regarded as are the public libraries, the parks, and stately public 
buildings—as tokens of the spirit and dignity of the people. And they would be 
used and enjoyed by the public. These things and many others-—in literature, 
theatre, the dance, gardening, and in every other addition to human happiness— 
might grow out of the measures for relief in this particular time of strain. And 
thus many more people would be added to those who already have some realization 
of the great spiritual resources that are open to every one who seeks. 
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Lee Lawrie: Angel of the Old Dispensation 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York City 
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American Architectural Sculpture 
By Walter R. Agard 


Professor of Greek, The University of Wisconsin 


N THE greatest art periods of the world, almost without exception, architec- 
ture and sculpture have been intimately allied. The reason for this is not 
difficult to understand. Architecture has been given additional beauty, re- 

lieving its bareness; and sculpture, sharing the dignity and vigor of the build- 
ings it has served, has become more than an art of exquisite fragments. The alliance 
has never been achieved easily, for it requires the closest fellowship in both sensi- 
tiveness of feeling and technical skill between the architect and sculptor. But it 
has occurred in certain great civilizations, notably in Assyria and Egypt, Greece, 
China, Mediaeval France, Renaissance Italy, baroque Europe, and Mayan 
Central America. 

With the examples of these people to profit by, it 1s relatively simple to adapt 
the two arts superficially to each other in a period of architecture as eclectic as 
ours, which has usually chosen classical types, with their Renaissance and Georgian 
variants, for public buildings, and Gothic ones for churches and universities. The 
decoration of recent impressive classical buildings, such as the Philadelphia 
Museum by John Gregory and Paul Jennewein; the Missouri State Capitol by 
Robert Aitken, A. Stirling Calder, Hermon A. MacNeil, and A. A. Weinman; 
and the California State Capitol by Edward F. Sanford, Jr., is based, obviously, 
on the principles perfected by the Greeks. The pediment by Weinman is an es- 
pecially good example of the grouping of figures in sturdy masses, increasing in 
importance toward the central point of interest, with the gestures and drapery 
providing a connecting rhythm. Sanford’s forms are less effectively related, pro- 
ducing a somewhat spotty appearance, but individually they are well designed. 
Frieze panels and spandrel figures have also been used in the Renaissance manner, 
as in Victor S. Holm’s relief crowning the Fort Dodge, Iowa, High School; and 
those on the Strauss Building, New York; and the Fidelity Trust Building in 
Philadelphia. Typical of the popular independent statues, Roman in spirit, are 
those made by Henry Hering for the Field Museum, Chicago. 

Sculptors decorating modern Gothic buildings have found des’gns equally well 
established. Chartres and Amiens provide the patterns which have been adapted 
more ot less closely by Carl Mose on the Washington Cathedral, Gutzon Borglum 

on the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, John Angel on the Princeton University 
Chapel, Lee Lawrie and Ulric Ellerhusen on the Chicago University Chapel, and 
Leo Friedlander on the Cleveland Epworth-Euclid Church. These angels, saints 
and prophets are, of course, not exact copies; their faces are often American in 
character, either softened to suave graciousness or invested with austerity. But in 
essential structure the figures resemble their prototypes. 

The problem becomes more complicated and interesting, however, when 
sculptors face the demands of architects who are working in a definitely non- 
eclectic, modern manner. What place is there for sculpture on buildings that 
emphasize clean, flat surfaces, mass rather than detail, immense height? Does 
sculpture belong with buildings like that? It 1s frequently said by architects that 
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Lee Lawrie: Pioneers 
Nebraska State Capitol, Omaha 


Lee Lawrie: Compact 
Myron Taylor Hall, Cornell University 
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today only buildings that themselves lack aesthetic interest rely on sculptural 
decoration, which tends to be trivial and extraneous. Must sculpture, then, as 
some claim, be relegated to parks and city squares, or courtyards, using skyscrapers 
simply as a background? 

That such a surrender need not be made was demonstrated in Europe twenty 
yeats ago by Franz Metzner in Austria and Antoine Bourdelle in France. Metzner, 
realizing that modern architecture demands sculpture on a bigger scale than that 
of the past in Europe, designed for the Leipzig Monument figures of tremendous 
power, resembling the Colossi of Egypt in their breadth of modeling and vigorous 
form; Bourdelle, in his reliefs for the Théatre des Champs-Elysées in Paris, adapt- 
ing the severe planes and geometric construction of archaic Greek sculpture, 
created designs that admirably relieve the plain exterior of the building. With 
these two pioneers also belongs the Jugoslav Ivan Méstrovié, who united Byzantine 
richly decorative linear patterns with robust sculptural forms in his figures for the 
Temple at Kossovo and the Cavtat Mausoleum in Dalmatia. 

Profiting from the experience of these leaders, many sculptors in America have 
recently been working out the principles that should govern modern architectural 
sculpture. They realize that there are at the start two difficult requirements: the 
sculpture must have sufficient intrinsic importance to justify its existence, yet it 
must not obtrude so as unduly to draw attention to itself. Its primary duty is to be 
an organic part of the building it decorates. 

This means, first, that the sculptural material must harmonize with that of the 
building. Architectural sculptors cannot, as James Huneker said of Rodin, 
“shiver the syntax of stone,” performing such miracles that it comes to resemble 
the satiny surface of skin, the actual appearance of human flesh. It must, instead, 
emphasize rather than suppress the fact that it is stone, as frankly as does the 
building itself. And there must be no sense that stone has been mutilated for the 
sake of decoration: the sculpture must emerge naturally from the building rather 
than seem gouged out of it. Without doubt the best example of this organic 
treatment is Lee Lawrie’s work on the Nebraska State Capitol, where the figures 
and reliefs share with the utmost candor the character of the limestone walls. 

The use of mass, line, and pattern in the composition of the sculpture must 
likewise be in strict relationship with the architectural design. The scale must be 
carefully planned, so that the figures will not lessen the effect of size that the 
architect has created. There is legitimate objection against using, as some sculptors 
have advocated, a skyscraper as the pedestal for a gigantic statue. John Storrs’ 
thirty-foot aluminum “Ceres” on the Chicago Board of Trade Building is evidence 
of the ineptitude of crowning a massive structure with sculpture that makes the 
building less rather than more powerful. 

But figures of considerable size can serve a useful purpose when placed on 
parts of a building which require emphasis, such as the abutments of doorways or 
the top of piers. They should be designed in simple planes and broad masses, 
avoiding fussy detail. Excellent examples are the eagles crowning the central 

iets on the Empire State Building in New York and Lee Lawrie's figures framing 
the doorways of the Nebraska State Capitol and the Fidelity Mutual Life Building 
in Philadelphia. | 

For wall decoration, it is obvious that designs of a geometric character in low 
relief, or even incised in the stone, are better suited to the flat surfaces of modern 
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buildings than the high reliefs of the classical and baroque styles. The treatment 
of the Chicago Daily News Building 1s most successful; a delicate and intricate 
pattern of stylized flowers and flat figures enriches the surface. Another instance 
is the incised relief on the Bonwit Teller Building, New York. On the Chanin 
Building in New York a continuous bronze frieze over the lower windows, with 
designs of sea-bottom plants and fish in great profusion, serves the same ornamental 
function. This use of bronze for the sake of variety 1s especially suitable in rela- 
tion to the spaces between windows, where stone creates an effect of too-great 
heaviness. Lee Lawrie’s work on the Fidelity Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia, 
and Angela Gregory’s on the New Orleans Criminal Courthouse are admirable in 
this respect. Another decorative device is the insertion of panels in which the 
highest relief of the slightly raised figures is flush with the wall surface. Bottiau 
has done this on the Integrity Trust Building in Philadelphia. 

Within their field, these reliefs should offer patterns that give additional 
emphasis to the main lines of the building, or, better still, vary its horizontal and 
vertical monotony by diagonal thrusts and curving rhythms. Edmond Amateis, in 
his panels for the Historical Society Building in Buffalo, introduced into the de- 
sign of the structure graceful curvilinear forms which redeem it from too-great 
severity. Thus vitality is added by scenes that suggest movement, stirring the 
stolid mass of the building into life. 

Another valuable function of sculpture is illustrated by Lee Lawrie’s angels 
on the sides of the doorway of the Church of the Heavenly Rest in New York. 
Set diagonally, they soften the harsh transitions of the porch and save it from the 
impression of pasteboard flatness that modern architecture tends to produce; the 
folds of their drapery enclose three-dimensional forms that lead the eye inward and 
suggest depth. No architect can afford to disregard the value of this aid in in- 
creasing the emotional appeal of his building. 

Among the architectural sculptors working in America who have made the 
most conspicuous use of these principles, Lee Lawrie, A. Bottiau, Edmond Amateis, 
Angela Gregory, Carl Mose, Victor Holm, Leo Friedlander, Fred Torrey, René 
Chambellan, and Carl Milles, deserve special mention, although there are many 
others whose work has been effective. None of them has collaborated more sym- - 
pathetically with architects than Lee Lawrie. Perhaps at times he has been willing 
to subordinate his sculpture overmuch, and he has certainly been too dependent 
on the Egyptian tradition, especially in his “Compact” on Myron Taylor Hall at 
Cornell University. But great praise must be given him for the sculpture decorat- 
ing the Nebraska State Capitol. The facade figures of “Wisdom and Justice” are 
robustly carved and in beautiful harmony with the walls to which they belong. 
Of the reliefs, the “Pioneers” is especially well planned, its sweeping diagonals 
giving vitality to the entrance; the composition is bound together by the wheel at 
one end and the dog looking back at the other. Decorative moldings of bison 
and corn have been fittingly created from the actual conditions of life on the 
Nebraska plains. The “Sower,” which crowns the building, is right in scale, and 
in spite of its nervous and rather awkward position as seen from the back of the 
building, presents a bold silhouette against the sky. Mr. Lawrie’s work in Phila- 
delphia is also notable; but his decoration for the Los Angeles Public Library seems 
excessively mannered and correspondingly less vigorous. 

A. Bottiau, a former Prix de Rome student from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 


Alfred Bottiau: Industry Alfred Bottiau: Transportation | 
The Integrity Trust Company Building, Philadelphia 


uses a tempered classicism of great dignity. His forms are spacious and powerful, 
his designs have clarity and graciousness. As a craftsman he is impeccable. He has 
been especially interested in the interpretation of our everyday life, ennobling the 
intimate scenes of the machine shop, the harvest fields, stores and railways, by 
presenting them with sensitiveness and sincerity. His reliefs on the Hartford 
County Building and the Integrity Trust in Philadelphia are certainly among the 
- most attractive done in our time. 

Edmond Amateis has also been strongly affected by Hellenic traditions, as a 
result of his study at the American Academy in Rome. His reliefs resemble those 
of early fifth-century Greece in their firm, solid forms and the use of simplified 
draperies to relate them in unifying rhythms. Such independent figures as his 
“Husbandry” on the Buffalo Historical Society Building are architectural in con- 
struction, with amplitude reminiscent of the Parthenon pedimental sculpture. 
His highly stylized horses flanking the entrance of the Baltimore War Memorial 
seem rather too exotic for such a building. 

Angela Gregory, formerly a pupil of Bourdelle, has decorated with conspicuous 
success the Criminal Courthouse in New Orleans and the new Louisiana State 
Capitol. She learned from her great master how to carve directly in stone and, 
eschewing the facile tricks of academic sculpture, to simplify planes and con- 
centrate on structurally important masses. The heraldic reliefs representing New 
Orleans, the Louisiana pelican, Gallic cock and Spanish lion, and the bronze 
panels that tell the story of the city employ patterns that have a clearly reasoned 
purpose and are taut and firm in execution. 
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Four sculptors, Carl Mose, Victor Holm, Leo Friedlander, and Fred Torrey, 
have flavored the Egyptian type of relief, with its flat forms and incised drapery. 
This has its virtues, but lacks somewhat in vitality. The panels of inventors and 
symbols of energy by Mose on the Potomac Electric Power Company Building in 
Washington seem a bit over-realistic in feature and too mechanical in the cutting 
of the drapery. Holm’s glazed terracotta fountain panel, “Setting, Out,” a delight- 
ful genre scene in the kindergarten room of the Maryland School, Clayton, Missourt, 
has just enough geometric design to save it from insipidity. Friedlander’s relief, 
“Dawn of a New Era,”* on the Genesee Valley Trust Company Building, Roch- 
ester, is varied and picturesque, but the stylized drapery 1s somewhat monoto- 
nous and the composition crowded and confusing. Torrey’s “Pioneers” on the 333 
North Michigan Avenue Building in Chicago 1s sterner in design, but lacking in 
fluent rhythm. 

More extreme use of geometric patterns has been made by René Chambellan 
in his reliefs inside the Chanin Building. His work has much in common with 
that of the Martel brothers in France, who have taken motifs from modern ma- 
chinery for decorative purposes. Obviously, industrial buildings of our machine 
age should not borrow the egg-and-dart and bead-and-reel mouldings which the 
Greeks based on their own agricultural and domestic crafts; we have material of 
our own, which we now realize can be woven into designs of aesthetic significance. 

Carl Milles, although he has been termed by some a great architectural sculp- 
tor, is at his best in fountain figures. His decoration for buildings, such as that on 
the Racine, Wisconsin, Courthouse, is capricious, showing little feeling for struc- 
tural organization. He, too, has introduced details from modern industrial life, 
but in a casual and disconnected way. 

Some years ago the French painter Degas is reported to have remarked to a 
friend, as they viewed a nymph adorning the facade, of the Petit Palais in Paris, 
“Ah! Je la comprends! Elle fuit l’architecture.” -Fortunately that cannot be said 
of the sculpture of these men working in America today. They have a healthy 
realization that the alliance of their art with architecture must be firmly knit. 
What they have been doing in the past few years is already praiseworthy; and it 
gives promise of future accomplishment comparable with that of the great historic 
periods of architectural sculpture. 


* Reproduced on page 508 of the December, 1931, issue. 
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The Path to the Garden on the Estate of 
Ellis L. Phillips, at Plandome, New York 
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The Formal City Garden 


Emphasis on line and a general axial balance suggest the primness of Colonial New England in 
Mrs. H. Frederick Hussey’s garden, Salem, Massachusetts. Herbert J. Kellaway, landscape architect. 


The Cottage House and Its Garden 


A formal garden design is softened by rounded planting. Ruth Dean, landscape architect. 
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Landscape Architecture 
By ‘Bradford Williams 


ANDSCAPE architecture, though one of the newer professions, is one of 
the oldest arts. Through the long history of civilization to the present 
time, it has contributed its share in the development of the greater art of 
living. The primitive hunter, erecting his rude shelter on the stream- 

bank, and clearing enough of the virgin forest to permit his first attempts at 
agriculture, made decisions regarding the use of land that were to him no less sig- 
nificant than are to us our similar decisions of today; but in the course of the 
great periods of civilization the question of how to shape and arrange land for 
convenient use has not been man’s only interest in the adaptation of the earth’s 
surface to his own ends, for he has found a source of pleasure in its aspect. So to- 
day we have an art which has been developed coincidently with the sister art of 
architecture based on a utilitarian need; it offers a means of expression for human 
hopes and desires that is both unique and worthy of inclusion among the fine arts. 

Landscape architecture has been defined as the art of arranging land and the 
objects upon it for human use, convenience, and enjoyment. Like all good defini- 
tions, this 1s a logical expression of thought, but cold. It contains no intimation of 
the significance of landscape architecture as an art in relation to life: the history of 
the art as the outgrowth and expression of various historical periods of civilization, 
its meaning today in our complex existence, and our hopes for its future. Let us 
consider-the subject briefly from these three points of view. 

Gardening is one of the oldest occupations. In its earliest stages, plants were 
grown and gardens were arranged solely for practical ends; later, in the arrange- 
ment of trees and lesser plants in rows and according to simple patterns, we see man 
expressing his ideas of line and form through the necessities of his daily existence. 
Because the materials of this infant art were so generally available and so univer- 
sally essential, even in the life of the poorest worker of the soil, there was wide 
opportunity for variation in development. It is unfortunate that, unlike other 
arts, we cannot point to outstanding monuments dating from the earliest times or 
produce even imperfect remains of the most ancient gardens, but there is undoubted 
evidence that they existed in Egypt in the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, and sull 
more in the Middle Period. From graphic illustrations and from garden pictures 
contained in accounts of travel, we are able to read in the art of gardening the 
artistic growth of a people as clearly as in the arts of structure and delineation. 

As the forms and degrees of aesthetic development differed in the progressive 
periods of civilization, there grew to be characteristic differences between the 

ardens of one period and those of another. Because the style of individual 
thought of any one period has frequently been sufficiently unified to segregate it 
as a recognizable chapter 1n historical development, and because the garden has 
always been so facile a means for the expression of individual thought, we find that 
the history of garden development also falls into chapters, each reflecting the 

hysical features of the country and the social characteristics of its inhabitants. 
This holds so true that, in later times, we refer to the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance villas, the style of the Moorish gardens 1n Spain, or the “landscape style” of 
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England. In each case the development has a relation to the time, place, and sur- 
roundings which gives it a significance in the history of the arts of the period. 

But landscape architecture has an actual and a potential influence on life today 
which is equalled by few, if any, of the other arts and is surpassed by none. In 
large part dependent for its effects, as it is, on the world of growing plant life, its 
physical materials confront us conspicuously wherever we look. Less obvious 
than vegetative forms is the earth itself which in varied conformation constitutes 
the background of all landscape. Whether touched by the hand of man or not, 
the universal presence of landscape, in the form of beauty or ugliness of its con- 
figuration or vegetation, affects our minds and our happiness, even though we 
may not be directly conscious of this pervading force. 

The sphere of influence in which man 1s most intimately aware of landscape 
as an att is the home. Here in the immediate surroundings of his dwelling, he 
plans lawn, garden, and other pleasure grounds for the continuance of his family 
life out of doors. The style that he selects for this development is one that will 
provide a suitable architectural setting for his house and that will also lend itself 
appropriately to the character of the natural features of the land and the various 
activities that he intends to carry on. In the character of the particular design that 
gives him pleasure, we judge his background, appreciation, and knowledge. 

When seeking the fresh, untrammeled landscape of the countryside, man today, 
if he is resident in a large city, finds increasing difficulty in reaching open country 
where he can wander free to enjoy great trees, open meadows, and the sight and 
sound of rocks and running streams. To satisfy this need, governmental agencies 
are building state and county parks to fulfill regional demands for the open land- 
scape. In this development, landscape architecture is playing a large part in main- 
taining the standards by which the natural beauty of an area may be made available 
to large numbers of people for riding, tramping, fishing, and picnicking without 
endangering the very landscape qualities for which the park has been created. 
Here, in contrast with the home surroundings, the hand of man is less evident; 
indeed, in this instance, the less obvious the human touch, the greater is the per- 
fection of the art. In thus opening a varied countryside to the enjoyment of all 
who desire freedom from urban restraint, landscape architecture helps to enrich 
the life of those to whom circumstances might otherwise deny such enjoyment. 

While Jandscape architecture in park design provides for the arrangement of 
land for the use and enjoyment of large numbers of people at certain times, city 
planning as a branch of this art ministers to organized society in its daily life. 
Although city planning is perhaps more of a science than an art, in that it deals 
with the adaptation of facts and conditions to the betterment of living, it still 
offers opportunity for choice in the various aspects of its design and therefore de- 
serves mention as part of an art that has a definite relation to modern life. 

But the planning of the home environment, the park, and the city are only 
three fields in which landscape architecture is significant as affecting our mode of 
existence and our contact with the world. Other similar opportunities are afforded 
through such work as the design of public and private institutional grounds, sur- 
toundings of public buildings, and playgrounds and athletic fields. 
hs Among the arts, landscape architecture is unique in its universality: none other 
is impelled by so primeval an urge as the call of the soil and the afhnity 
of growing, living matter. On the other hand it suffers from the limitation 


The Woodland Garden 
Carl F. Pilat has modified this natural landscape so that the hand of man is hardly apparent. 


rir? 
The Naturalistic Garden 


Flat, uninteresting field may be made to assume a naturalistic landscape character as in the gar- 
den of Mrs. Dudley Blossom, Lyndhurst Village, Ohio. Ethelwyn Harrison, landscape architect. 
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imposed on its influence through the quality of impermanence in its works; 
for the landscape designer, delineating and modeling his composition with 
living material which in most cases will not reach maturity for a number of years, 
cannot give his production to the world as a finished work of art that he has judged, 
changed, and perfected before it leaves his hand; nor in most cases is he able to 
shape its development over a course of years, restraining here and encouraging 
there, toward his visual ideal. Moreover, there is no assurance that the ideal, once 
approximated by the designer on the ground in living plants, will not suffer from 
vicarious neglect. Yet, in spite of this mutability and perhaps largely due to its 
universality, landscape architecture is one of the most conservative of the arts, 
changing slowly as the character of a people changes and little subject to the 
fashions of the moment. So today we find a slowly growing new style that em- 
braces—to borrow a phrase recently used by Mr. Kilham in these pages—the 
great principles of fresh thought, clear color, and clean surfaces. 

Men ask what landscape architecture has to do with real life: where it touches 
them in any vital way; what it has meant to the great majority of men and women 
in the past; what they can do to bring its beneficent influence to bear on their own 
lives in the future. In answer, we have only to look about us to see how men live: 
under what conditions they work, and in what manner they take their recreation. 

We are not a nation bred to the soil. In our migratory way of living we have 
yet to learn the meaning of home as it is understood in older countries. There are 
those fortunate ones today, however, who have learned that contact with the world 
of growing plants helps to round out our artificial life and relate it more closely to 
the living universe. They have grown to see and appreciate for themselves the 
value of landscape beauty; they have learned to think about it themselves; and in 
making their decisions intelligently they have consciously or unconsciously prac- 
tised an art that lends to the richness of home life and creates abiding happiness. 

In the conditions of their work and their play, too, they have come to realize 
the element of artistry in their surroundings. So we find that landscape treatment 
is being accorded industrial plants; planned recreation grounds are taking the 
place of vacant city fields; schools and hospitals are giving tangible recognition to 
the value of attractive surroundings; and men, women, and children are finding 
enjoyment in well-planned free landscape which they pass through on their way to 
and from the city or to which they go for active recreation. 

For the future, then, we need a wider understanding and appreciation of the 
meaning of landscape architecture. Until every citizen, no matter how humble, 
takes a pride in the appearance of his home surroundings, strives to make the con- 
ditions of his work more attractive, and, as part of his recreation, seeks enjoyment 
of the landscape in which he has a common ownership, our art must strive to en- 
large its public. Museums devoted to the fine arts may well establish endowed 
lecture courses pertaining to the art of landscape architecture, as has the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. The department of fine arts in every untversity should devote at 
least one lecture in its general “appreciation” course to landscape architecture. 
Only by education can we bring any art to an intelligent and appreciative public. 

; This, then, is the meaning and the justification for landscape architecture: 
that it brings to man’s daily life some element of beauty combined with practical 
service that makes existence under hardship less intolerable and that brings greater 
enjoyment to those who are already able to appreciate the fullness of life. 
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Robert Henri: Mary with the Red Ribbon 


Acquired by the Rhode Island School of Design from William 
Macbeth, Incorporated, New York City 


Eugene Speicher: Vershey Beaupre 
Acquired by the Rhode Island School of Design from F. K. M. Rebn, New York City 


Kwannon on the Waves, Japanese, Thirteenth Century 


An Early and Extremely Beautiful Buddhist Painting Given to the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, by Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes 
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Donal Hord: Young Maize 
Figurine, in Rosewood, Acquired by the Fine Arts-Gallery of San Diego 
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Bronze of Swed 


Cézanne: La Route Tournante 


Landscape Painted in the Fully-Developed Style of the MaSter, Recently Acquired by the Smith College 
Museum of Art 


Edward Hopper: Hills, South Truro 


Purchased from F. K. M. Rehn, New York City, for the Hurlbut Collettion, The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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DEALING WITH’ LOCAL ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


LEILA MECHLIN ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Julian Rhodes Muench: Portrait 


Awarded Purchase Prize, Eighth Annual Exhibition 
of Work by Houston Artists, The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Houston, 1932 
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Field Notes 


Museum of Fine Arts of Houston 


Tue Museum of Fine Arts of Houston opened 
the Eighth Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Houston Artists on January ninth as a part of the 
annual observance of Museum Day. January has 
always been a month of feature exhibits at the 
Houston Museum, having been devoted tn past 
years to work by outstanding contemporary 
Americans or by Old Masters; and though the 
traditional date for the Houston Artists’ Ex- 
hibition is April, it was decided to hold the ex- 
hibition on the mid-winter date in recognition of 
the excellent performance of the Houston artists 
in their work of the past year. 

The confidence of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
the local artists has not been misplaced, judging 
from the report of the jury of selection (which 
consisted of Ellsworth Woodward of New Or- 
leans, Chairman, Watson Neyland of Liberty, 
Texas, and William McKenna of Houston), and 
from the enthusiastic reception the exhibition 
received. 

The only prize offered in this exhibition was 
the Museum Purchase Prize of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, this year awarded to an oil painted 
by Julian Rhodes Muench—a portrait of his 
wife, Agnes Lilienberg Muench, to whom an 
honorable mention for her charcoal portrait of 
Christine Norman Streetman was given. Julian 
Muench received in addition to the Purchase 
Prize an honorable mention for his painting 
“Portrait of Mrs. Dudley Sharp.” Two honor- 
able mentions were given to Mabel Fairfax Karl, 
one for a mask in Britannia metal of a girl’s head 
and another for a figure study in antimony alloy. 
Honorable mentions also went to Edward M. 
Schiwetz for a group of three water colors, “Bay 
Shanties,” “Dredge Boats,” and “Washed 
Ashore Boathouse,” and to Mildred B. Stone 
for the oil, “Portrait of Catherine.” 

Other features of the Museum Day celebration 
were the opening of an exhibition of paintings 
by Princess Alexandra Victoria Rumann, the 
formal presentation of the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities and of Greco-Roman glass given to 
the Museum by Annette Finnigan, the annual 
regional meeting of the officers and directors of 
the Texas Fine Arts Association, and the recep- 
tion for members of the Museum, honoring 
Princess Alexandra Victoria Rumann, the 
officers and directors of the Texas Fine Arts 
Association, and the exhibiting Houston artists. 

The February exhibitions at the Museum of 
Fine Arts of Houston included oils, water colors, 
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prints, and drawings by Roberto Montenegro of 
Mexico; etchings from the Grand Central Art 
Galleries of New York City; oils and prints by 
Margaret M. Law of Baltimore; and early 
American chintzes, lent by Elinor Merrell. The 
Exhibition of Mexican Arts circulated by The 
American Federation of Arts will be shown in the 
Houston Museum from March twentieth to 


April fifteenth. CORINNE CRAWFORD 


The Los Angeles Municipal Art Com- 
mission 


THE Municipal Art Commission of Los Angeles 
has closed a year of unusual interest in its history, 
during which consideration was given to plans 
of estimated value of over seven million dollars. 
This Commission passes upon the architectural 
design of municipal buildings and structures on 
public property, as well as upon works of art. It 
derives its authority by city charter. Among the 
projects passed upon during the past twelve 
months are the following: 

A decorative group of statuary was given pre- 
liminary approval for probable location over the 
proscenium arch of the Olympic Stadium at 
Exposition Park. This was designed by Robert 
Paine, sculptor. 

Preliminary approval was given a plan for the 
Olympic Memorial Entrance to Exposition Park 
between Park Drive and Exposition Boulevard 
through the center of the Rose Garden, designed 
by Jno, and D. B. Parkinson, architects. The 
sculptural work in connection therewith is being 
modeled by B. Mako, local sculptor. The 
panels depict Ancient Olympics and Modern 
Olympics. 

The Flint Memorial Fountain was given pte- 
liminary approval with suggestion that a pool 
be added to the south side and that the north 
side be restudied. This is to be located directly 
south of the City Hall at the junction of the 
cross walks. It is purposed that the fountain be 
presented to the City by the Flint Committee as 
a memorial to the late Senator Frank P. Flint, 
and the design was prepared by Jno. and D. B. 
Parkinson, architects. 

Preliminary approval was given to application 
for a statue of Father Junipero Serra, by Ettore 
Cadorin and I. F. Power, (a replica of a statue 
in Statuary Hall in the Capitol, Washington, 
D. C.), to be placed in Plaza Park, by the Knights 
of Columbus. 


Field Notes 


Preliminary approval was given to various 
other designs and projects. 

Paintings by Benjamin C, Brown and Loren 
Barton were approved for purchase.- 

An exhibition of paintings by local artists was 
held throughout the year in the Art Commission 
room. In addition to these, various paintings 
were supplied to the different executive offices of 
the city hall, in response to requests. 

Of the grand total number of plans considered, 
about forty-five were not approved, twenty had 
to be resubmitted, four were informal submis- 
sions and over two hundred and twenty-five were 
approved, either with or without corrections to 
design. 

The number of municipal buildings and struc- 
tures approved increased eighty per cent over 
that for the previous year, showing a propor- 
tionate decrease in the number of street lighting 
standard applications and others erected by 
private individuals in public places which 
come under the jurisdiction of this Commission. 

The Members of the Commission are: Mrs. 


Jules Kauffman, President; Carleton M. Win- 


slow, Vice-President; Mrs. William J. Wilson; 
Edna Porter Phillips; and Stewart Laughlin; J. J. 
Backus, Executive Secretary (Honorary); and 
Elizabeth Black, General Manager. 


In the-Los Angeles Museum 


AN EXHIBITION of Works by Four California 
Artists, Kathryn W. Leighton, H. Raymond 
Henry, Henry Lion, and Paul Lauritz, was held 
in the Los Angeles Museum in Exposition Park 
during the month of January. Kathryn Leigh- 
ton showed figure paintings; H. Raymond 
Henry, landscapes; Henry Lion, sculpture; and 
Paul Lauritz, marines and landscapes. 

February exhibitions included paintings by S. 
MacDonald Wright and Morgan Russell, 
sculpture by George Stanley, a Memorial Exhibit 
of Theodore Modra water colors, and European 
water colors by A. and K. Abelmann. 

In March the galleries will be given over to the 
International Print Makers Exhibitionand to a col- 
lection of paintings by Modern Austrian Artists. 

Of special interest was the Fifteenth Annual 
International Salon of Photography under the 
auspices of The Camera Pictorialists of Los 
Angeles, set forth in the Los Angeles Museum 
Galleries during the month of January and com- 
prising over three hundred entries. _ 


-In San Francisco 


Tue de Young Memorial Museum of Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco and the California 
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Palace of the Legion of Honor, Lincoln Park, 
now under the directorship of Lloyd La Page 
Rollins, are issuing joint announcements of 
monthly programmes covering a wide area of 
activity. Each shows from six to a dozen varied 
collections during the month and announces 
from three to five free lectures and gallery talks. 
Besides these the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor has a programme of events in its Little 
Theatre, consisting chiefly of music and plays. 
Among the exhibitions which San Francisco 
citizens were able to enjoy during the month of 
January were Prints and Textiles by Mary 
Coulter, Etchings by Eugene Higgins, Paint- 
ings by members of the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation, Arthur B. Davies’ Paintings and Textiles, 
Water Colors by John Whorf, and Negro Art 
circulated by the Harmon Foundation. 


The Marsh Library Plan of Lending 
Pictures 


“THE Oregon Society of Artists,” says Alethea 
E. Kidby in the Oregon Education Journal, “has 
a stronghold of influence on the frontier of Art, 
the great Pacific Northwest, through its Marsh 
Library Plan to foster art appreciation on a basis 
within the reach of every citizen in or near 
Portland, Oregon. 

“The Society, having an educational outlook 
as well as an aesthetic ideal, sponsors a project 
which is remarkable for its extent, its working 
methods, and its high cultural value. 

“This project consists of the free circulation 
like that of books, of original paintings, the 
work and property of members of the Oregon 
Society of Artists, through the courtesy of the 
Public Library Association in Portland, Oregon. 

“In the beginning the pictures in this free 
circulation group numbered about forty. They 
have changed in content and subject as the art- 
ists or the Society have wished and found ad- 
visable. Each additional group of paintings 1s 
given an introductory viewing before its patrons 
and public at the Central Library, and while 
landscapes in oils predominate, there are in- 
cluded: etchings, water colors, pencil sketches 
and pastels, so that the borrower may select from 
several mediums. 

“The Marsh Library free circulation plan of 
original paintings, permits the holder of a card 
at the Central Library, Portland, to borrow 
these paintings in the same manner that books 
are secured, without charge. (This “Bree” 
feature, like that of books, distinguishes the 
plan.) The borrower chooses from a photo- 
graphic catalogue kept at the Library, places his 
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name on file requesting a specific picture, and 1s 
notified when the painting is available. These 
loans are for a period of one month, with a re- 
newal privilege for a similar time. A small fine 
of ten cents a day on over-due pictures is charged. 

“Credit for the free circulation, like that of 
books, of original paintings, belongs to Mrs, 
Harold Dickson Marsh, secretary of the Oregon 
Society of Artists. The Society is justly proud 
of Mrs. Marsh’s Library plan, and at a regular 
meeting, by formal motion, unanimously passed, 
declared this significant piece of work ‘worthy of 
historic record for our Society as well as for the 
Portland, Oregon, Library Association, whose 
privilege it was to codperate with us as the first 
to launch the plan;’ and that all reference thereto 
should contain her name in connection with that 
of the Oregon Society of Artists. 

“Nearly three years have passed in the suc- 
cessful activity of this plan. Proof that the cir- 
culation is a success lies in the ever present list 
of waiting requests for pictures, the growing 
interest among patrons, the increasingly fine, 
discriminating artistic sense developing among 
young people in whose homes the paintings have 
lingered, and the better buying tastes of those 
who purchase pictures after having enjoyed 
these. 

“Co6peration on the part of the Library Board 
and the Oregon Society of Artists has made this 
success possible. The public, too, has been most 
appreciative and helpful. Little or no loss or 
damage touches these loans. When we realize 
that nearly half the citizenry of Portland patron- 
izes public libraries, we begin to realize the 
scope of contacts made through this circulation 
group by the Oregon Society of Artists for edu- 
cational purposes as well as for the pleasure 
given to patrons, . . . 

“Nowhere else in the west do two such edu- 
cational opportunities in art as Oregon offers 
combine to engender a high order of art appre- 
ciation and to foster actual creative work in Art. 
Oregon Scenery comparable to, and surpassing, 
perhaps, that found elsewhere for the painter’s 
brush, and Oregon Artists, with their pioneer 
educational art spirit, sharing their best freely 
with the public,—deserve our attention and na- 
tion wide interest.” 


Garden Clubs and Roadside Beauty in 
Oregon 


THE Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs, 
through its Roadside Committee, of which Jessie 
M. Honeyman of Eugene, Oregon, is Chairman, 


has been doing splendid work, bringing to the 
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attention of the public the value of scenic 
beauty as a public asset, and making recom- 
mendations for the improvement of present 
conditions. A conference on the subject of 
roadside beautification was held at the beginning 
of the current season by the Oregon Federation 
of Garden Clubs, at a no-host luncheon at the 
Red Steer Inn during the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition in Portland. Mrs. Landers, 
President of the Federation, presided, but the 
programme was in the charge of Mrs. Honey- 
man. One hundred and four guests from all 
parts of the Northwest were in attendance. 

The principal addresses were by Burt Brown 
Barker, Vice-President of the University of 
Oregon, who spoke on “The Aesthetic Value of 
Beauty in the Northwest”; Frank Branch Riley, 
well-known lecturer, the subject of whose address 
was “The Value of that Beauty as a Commercial 
Asset”; and Mrs. Noel Peyton of Seattle who 
told of what is being done in England. Short 
talks were given by representatives of the State 
Highway Commission, the Forest Service, the 
Highway Patrol, the Granges, the Automobile 
Association, and of the garden clubs of the State 
of Washington and of Victoria, British Colum- 
bia. The legal aspect of roadside beautification 
was dealt with by the Hon. Robert W. Sawyer of 
Bend, Oregon; a resolution relative to the ex- 
change of public lands for privately owned tracts 
suitable for park purposes along the highways 
was presented by Walter R. May, and it was 
voted to submit this for consideration and action 
at the coming session of Congress. It is thought 
that this conference made possible a closer coép- 
eration mutually helpful in the future. 

The Federation of Garden Clubs also main- 
tained an attractive booth at the Exposition, the 
success of which was largely due to the codpera- 
tion of Samuel C. Lancaster, architect and 
engineer, who assisted in its planning. 

In connection with the Roadside Improvement 
question, Mrs. Honeyman suggested that emi- 
nent artists or art critics turn their attention to 
the improvement of tone and color values in the 
matter of oil stations and the like, some of 
which, she aptly says, “seem to realize the 
beauty of simplicity, but each has its flaming 
colors so that they become an offense.” “The 
oil station and the auto camp,” she avers, “will 
always be with us; therefore, why not do what 
we can immediately to decrease their offensive 
aspects and increase their beauty? Fitness, pto- 
portion and harmony are as applicable here,” she 
holds, “as elsewhere.” 

The Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs is 
now sponsoring a Washington bicentennial tree- 
planting programme. 


Field Notes 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
New Director 


THE Museum’s roll of officers, in which there 
have been vacancies for many months, was com- 
pleted by the election, announced after the 
Trustees’ meeting on January 18, 1932, of the 
following: Second Vice-President, William 
Church Osborn; and Treasurer, George D, Pratt. 
Announcement was made at the same time of the 
appointment of Herbert E. Winlock as Director, 
to succeed Edward Robinson, whose death oc- 
curred on April 18, 1931; and of Joseph Breck as 
Director of The Cloisters. 

Mr. Winlock has been associated with the 
Museum in the Egyptian Department for 
twenty-five years and has been Director of the 
Egyptian Expedition since 1928 and Curator of 
the Department since 1929. A recognized 
scholar and administrator, he comes to the di- 
rectorship with an international reputation for 
his achievements in Egyptian archaeological re- 
search. 

The appointment of Mr. Breck, who also re- 
tains his present positions as Curator of the De- 
partment of Decorative Arts and Assistant Di- 
rector, to the directorship of The Cloisters is in 
anticipation of the importance of the duties that 
will be entailed by the transfer of the Museum’s 
mediaeval collection to the new building in 
Tryon Park, which, like its site, will be the gift 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

There are several items of interest in the 
calendar of exhibitions. Continuing until March 
twenty-seventh are two special exhibitions: the 
Washington Bicentennial Exhibition, which 1n- 
cludes portraits in various media—paintings, 
prints, and objets de virtu—in the Alexandria 
Assembly Room; and the Exhibition of Paint- 
ings by Samuel F. B. Morse, in the Gallery 
of Special Exhibitions. In connection with the 
Morse exhibition the Museum has published a 
handbook containing a study of his work, a 
check list of his paintings, and about sixty il- 
lustrations. Other exhibitions which continue 
are Japanese Textiles from the Bing Collection, 
until April seventeenth, and Early Woodcuts, 
largely from the Bequest of James C. McGuire, 
until further notice. The exhibition of Turkish 
Embroideries which closed on February four- 
teenth will be followed by an exhibition of 
European Printed Fabrics of the Nineteenth 
Century from the Museum’s collection. Open- 
ing in Gallery H 15 on March fifteenth, it will 

“last through October second. 

It is worthy of mention that the Museum’s 

collection of forgeries in arms and armor has 
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been moved to a more accessible position in the 
main armor gallery. So far as is known, this is 
the only exhibit of its kind in a public museum 
anywhere, and it is an interesting educational and 
historical feature. 

Four free symphony concerts under the direc- 
tion of David Mannes were given at the Museum 
through the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., on Saturday evenings, January ninth, six- 
teenth, twenty-third, and thirtieth at eight 
o'clock. Each concert was preceded by a talk on 
the programme by Thomas Whitney Surette at 
five fifteen P.M. in the Lecture Hall. A similar 
series of four symphony concerts will be given in 
the Museum on Saturday evenings, March fifth, 
twelfth, nineteenth and twenty-sixth at eight 
o'clock. One of these concerts is made possible 
by the generous gift of Edward S. Harkness. 
Toward the cost of the remaining concerts the 
Museum has received a contribution of: one 
thousand dollars from the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. 

Three new cinema films have been added to 
the Museum’s repertory of technical subjects 
this season. The first is a two-reel picture en- 
titled “Glass Blowing,” showing the methods 
employed in the production of modern glass of 
high artistic quality and, by way of contrast, ex- 
amples of ancient and mediaeval glass in the 
Museum collections. The second film, “The 
Making of a Stained-Glass Window” includes 
three reels and illustrates every step in the 
process of manufacture. The third film, 
“Childe Hassam” is) the first in a series of one- 
reel pictures illustrating the theory and practice 
of contemporary American painters, sculptors, 
etchers, and workers in other fields of art. 

RutH RICHARDS 


In Philadelphia 


THE Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts at the 
Art Alliance broke all attendance records for an 
indoor exhibition. Young people came from the 
schools in large groups and several special 
events brought such crowds that the need of 
larger quarters was apparent. 

The water-color paintings by living Indian 
artists shown in this “Exposition” would arouse 
much appreciation and interest abroad where the 
Fenimore Cooper novels are still thought to be 
truthful descriptions of the life of contemporary 
America. It would not be amiss to invite Indian 
contributions to general exhibitions of American 
art. The “Buffalo Hunt” by Ma-Pe-We of Zia 
Pueblo, New Mexico, the Kiowa Indian figure of 
an eagle dancer which rivalled Egyptian Isis with 
her wings outspread, the “Deer Dance” by Awa 
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Tsireh which was akin to the geometric period 
of early Cretan design in treatment, the “Design 
of Skunks” by an unknown artist of San Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo, the massed groups of gayly arrayed 
Snake or Corn Dancers—all these works report 
something definite and vital. They emphasize 
man’s relation to the animate world in a direct 
and simple fashion. 

On January twenty-fifth the Members’ Room 
of the Art Alliance was decorated with French 
and American flags while René Weiller, Consul 
of the French Republic, conferred upon Thornton 
Oakley the decoration of Les Palmes d’Officier 
d’ Académie im recognition of artistic services to 
France. In his speech of acknowledgment Mr. 
Oakley paid graceful tribute to his mother, to 
his teachers, Dr. Warren Powers Laird and 
Howard Pyle, and to his wife, who wrote the 
books on France which he illustrated so charm- 
ingly. 

Many travelers have sought out the places 
therein described and a set of the original draw- 
ings has been acquired by the Luxembourg. 

The Drama Committee of the Art Alliance 
now endorses such motion pictures as it deems 
worthy of public patronage. “The Guardsman,” 
with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in the 
principal roles, was the first to receive this cachet 
and “Arrowsmith,” a dramatization of the novel 
by Sinclair Lewis, is the second. 

Roy Mitchell of the faculty of New York Unt- 
versity delivered an illustrated address on “The 
Spirit of Modern Art” after the annual luncheon 
of the Fairmount Park Art Association. 

The City of Philadelphia failed to appropriate 
the usual funds for the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art or the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. In consequence the 
services rendered the public by these institutions 
have had to be curtailed in various directions. 
There ts really no logical reason why exhibitions 
should be entirely free to the public any more 
than concerts or theatrical performances. The 
cost of putting on a large exhibition is tre- 
mendous and must be borne by some one, En- 
dowments meet part of this, but those who gaze 
with no thought of buying works of art might 
pay a trifle for the privilege; they are ready 
enough to pay for motion pictures. 

The Print Club has had two exhibitions of 
the work of Joseph Pennell, the first a selected 
group of etchings from the important collection 
of Ellis Ames Ballard, was opened with a recep- 
tion in honor of Mrs. Joseph Pennell and a talk 


by Mr. Ballard. Later a group of Pennell’s | 


lithographs replaced the etchings, thus affording 
students an opportunity to gain a better under- 
standing of that gifted and prolific artist. Writ- 
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ten and spoken words are often valuable aids to 
such understanding but the genius has an in- 
estimable power of speaking directly to the gen- 
erations following, so long as his work lasts. 

Included in the January Calendar of Exhibt- 
tions was a memorial exhibition of paintings by 
Isabel M. Hickey at the Plastic Club, paintings 
by Harry Kidd and water colors of circus scenes 
by Karl Free at the Warwick Galleries, Carica- 
tures by Cotton at the Cosmopolitan Club, 
Plans of houses selected from the Fifth Annual 
Competition of the House Beautiful Magazine 
at the Architects’ Building, photographs by 
Richard T. Dooner, including many portraits of 
artists, at the School of Industrial Art, and the 
latest stained-glass window completed for Wash- 
ington Cathedral at the studios of Lawrence 
Saint, Huntingdon Valley. 

EpITH EMERSON 


At the Chicago Art Institute 


AN INNOVATION in exhibition practice is the 
appointment by the Chicago Art Institute of 
a jury consisting exclusively of laymen, for the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition of Works by 
Artists of Chicago and vicinity which opened 
at the Art Institute on Thursday, January twenty- 
eighth. This jury consisted of George W. Eggers, 
Head of the Art Department of the College of 
the City of New York and former Director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago; William M. Milliken, 
Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art; Rus- 
sell A. Plimpton, Director of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art; and Harry B. Wehle, Associate 
Curator of Painting of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. To this jury was 
delegated the making of nine of the fifteen 
awards offered. This year, for the first time, a 
popular prize of two hundred dollars is to be 
given for the work receiving the most votes from 
members of the Art Institute visiting the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Otto Maurice Forkert, Instructor of Printing 
Arts of the school of the Art Institute, won the 
First Prize of five hundred dollars in the recent 
Architectural Forum Competition for six-page 
designs in typography submitted on one sheet, 
to be used for the Forum Magazine. The jury 
of selection included Frederick C. Kendall, 
Chairman; Paul P. Cret, Ralph T. Walker, 
Fred Goudy, Gustav Jensen, Earnest E, Calkins 
and Heyworth Campbell. 

Included among the “Fifty Books of the Year” 
is the catalogue issued by the Art Institute of 
Chicago entitled, “The Ryerson Collection of 
Japanese and Chinese Illustrated Books.” It is 
a volume of four hundred and sixty-five pages 
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with sixty-four illustrations and is from the 
press of R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 
Chicago. It was reviewed in the January, 1932, 
issue of this Magazine. : 


The Alabama Art League 


THE circuit exhibitions of the Alabama Art 
League have proved very successful. During the 
month of February they were shown in Auburn 
and Ashland. When the exhibition was in 
Dothan, a painting by Alice McGehee, the sec- 
retary of the League, of “An Old New England 
Church” was sold. 

Two of the Art League members, Carrie L, 
Hill of Birmingham and Marion Walker of 
Newburn, held one-man exhibitions during the 
early winter. 

Anne Goldthwaite, distinguished both as a 
painter and an etcher, exhibited thirty of her 
prints at the Museum during December. Miss 
Goldthwaite is a native of Montgomery. Her 
collection was exhibited in the Birmingham Pub- 

lic Library early in January. 

Warre Carmichael of Montgomery has been 
selected to design a book-plate for the Alabama 
books in the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion Building in Washington. 

The next annual exhibition of the League will 
be held-in November, 1932, at which time cash 
awards, medals, and honorable mentions will be 
distributed. 


The Albright Gallery, Buffalo 


EARLY in January the Albright Art Gallery 
opened a comprehensive print show in its south 
galleries. The greater part of this show has been 
selected from the Willis O. Chapin and Freder- 
ick H. James Collections, which bequests to the 
Albright Art Gallery are not only well known to 
the majority of Buffalo art lovers, but also to the 
entire art world, inasmuch as the Chapin Collec- 
tion was one of the first extensive private print 
collections in America. 

This show was augmented by a memorial ex- 
hibition in honor of the late Walter Platt Cooke 
and comprised English color prints of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. This fine and 
charming collection was only a very small part of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooke’s extensive collection of 
prints and original drawings. : 

A colorful addition to the print show was an 
exhibition of exquisite toiles de Jouy lent by 


Elinor Merril of New York. These printed 


cottons of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, with their original designs of unsurpassed 
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grace and delicacy, added greatly in historical 
Interest to the story of prints. 

Gallery talks on these exhibitions were given 
on Sunday afternoons, and, on January fifteenth, 
Henry Sayles Francis of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art gave a lecture illustrated by lantern slides. 

As a tribute to the late John Joseph Albright, 
donor of the Albright Gallery, the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy issued a memorial number of the 
Academy Notes, containing the resolution 
passed by the Board of Directors on the death 
of Mr. Albright on August twentieth, 1931, and 
illustrations of the gallery, his beneficent gift to 
the city of Buffalo, as well as two portraits of 
himself, one, painted by Tarbell, with his little 
daughters, Nancy and Susan, seated beside him. 


Art in Kansas 


THE Topeka High School has lately acquired a 
carillon through the gift of David W. Mulvane, 
a citizen of Topeka, in memory of his wife. 

This High School is one of the few in the 
United States to have an art gallery. Exhibitions 
are being sponsored by the Topeka Art Guild, 
which through an invitation of the board-of edu- 
cation, has its headquarters in the high-school 
building with a paid secretary and curator. The 
spacious art gallery adjoining the art class rooms 
includes a room for the exhibition of paintings 
and a smaller one for prints, as well as a room 
already furnished as a children’s museum. ’ 

At the formal opening of the Guild’s quarters 
in the High School last autumn, Professor Paul 
H. Grummann, western representative of The 
American Federation of Arts, and director of the 
Society of Liberal Arts in Omaha, was the guest 
of honor and principal speaker. The opening 
exhibition consisted of one hundred paintings, 
etchings, block prints, and lithographs by 
Kansas artists. 

There is a movement on foot to establish a 
Kansas Federation of Art Societies, somewhat 
similar to the very successful Federation of Art 
Clubs in Indiana. This movement was initiated 
by Carrie Mae Weber of the Kansas State Col- 
lege. 


The Topeka Art Guild Sponsors a 
Memorial Exhibition 


A MEMORIAL exhibition of paintings by the late 
George M. Stone, who died last November, 
opened January tenth in the Galleries of the 
Topeka High School, under the auspices of the 
Topeka Art Guild. Mr. Stone was one of the 
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founders of the Art Guild and was Topeka’s 
most noted artist. He won the distinction of 
being the foremost portrait painter in Kansas 
and to him belonged the credit of having painted 
the portraits of most of the prominent men of 
the state during the past thirty years, among 
them practically all of the judges of the supreme 
and district courts. Most of these canvases are 
hung in the State House and the Memorial 
Building. 

Because Mr. Stone was primarily a portrait 
painter, he did not feel satisfied with his land- 
scapes unless a figure or two were allowed to 
enter the scene. Born on the Kansas prairies, 
he painted the life he had lived and known from 
his boyhood. He was sometimes called =aRlave 
Millet of the Prairies,” because he did for the 
western farmer what Millet did for the French 
peasants. 

His early artistic education was in Parts and 
after one year of study he was honored by having 
one of his canvases accepted for the Salon. A 
large group of canvases now on view in the Art 
Guild galleries reflect the atmosphere of the 
Julien Academy. Many of these have been kept 
in his studio and have not been exhibited before. 

It was during a sojourn in Italy that Mr. 
Stone painted “The Cabbage Woman,” con- 
sidered by some his masterpiece. Another out- 
standing work ts his “Transfiguration,” the orig- 
inal of which was made for a chapel of Grace 
Cathedral. There are replicas in Laramie, 
Wyoming, North Montclair, New Jersey, and 
in Topeka. 

About ninety canvases were included in the 
memorial exhibition, many of which were loans. 


Florida Activities 


AN EXHIBITION of oil paintings by the late 
George Inness, Jr., N. A., was held under the 
joint auspices of Rollins College and the Wom- 
an’s Club at Winter Park, Florida, the latter 
part of January. Mrs. Inness, the artist’s widow, 
attended the opening. Grammar and high-school 
students of Orange County were given the op- 
portunity of viewing the exhibition free of 
charge. Both George Inness, Jr., and his dis- 
tinguished father had winter homes in Tarpon 
Springs, near Winter Park. Among the loans 
to this exhibition was a large landscape belonging 
to Southern College at Lakeland. Other pictures 
were lent by private collectors in New York, 
Rochester, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
Through the codperation of Dr. Ludd M. 
Spivey an exhibition of works by members of the 
faculty of the Ringling Art School was shown at 
Rollins College the early part of January. 
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Boston Happenings 


INVESTMENTS of Denman Waldo Ross pro bono 
publico in the art of five continents, 1887-1932, 
are epitomized in an exhibition of his gifts 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, installed on his 
seventy-ninth birthday, January tenth, to be 
shown during several weeks. Only a small 
selection of supreme pieces of the Ross collec- 
tion is exhibited in six galleries. The total of his 
donations listed at this museum runs to nearly 
twelve thousand works of art, and the Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University, also has its 
impressive Ross collection. 

Son of a well-to-do Ohio business man, a 
doctor of philosophy from Harvard and long a 
teacher of design at the university, Dr. Ross early 
developed a remarkable flair for collecting the 
arts that are significant and noble, wherever 
found. One gallery at the exhibition is devoted 
to his gifts of European paintings—many of 
them of artistic and historical moment, but they 
are far less exciting than his Chinese and Indian 
sculptures, Sung and Mughal paintings, Coptic 
textiles and Fayum portraits. 

In his multifarious collecting Dr. Ross has 
had remarkable helpers: in especial, the late 
Okakura Kakuzo, who died in 1913, and in recent 
years Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, whose scholar- 
ship and enterprise, backed by Dr. Ross’s liber- 
ality, have upbuilt a remarkable department of 
Hindu and Moslem art. In the Ross exhibition 
is the donor’s portrait, painted by his pupil, 
Kanji Nakamura. Over all presides one of the 
world’s greatest sculptures, the Compassionate 
Maitreya, from North Wei, given in memory of 
Okakura. 

To the list of sculptures permanently placed in 
greater Boston has been added this winter a 
series of friezes in red brick, animal figures, for 
the new Biological Institute, Harvard University. 
These are works of Katharine W. Lane, sculptor, 
grand-daughter of the genial Harvard Latinist, 
Professor George Martin Lane, and daughter of 
the late Gardiner M. Lane, president of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Miss Lane, with much 
originality and sensitiveness to qualities of line, 
has adapted from the Han and pre-Han Chinese 
sculptors. their mode of so cutting into slate—a 
deep stroke and a broad stroke—as to create an 
impression of relief. She has made amusing 
studies of the continental fauna and these, with 
aid from an electric drill, have been incised in 
the hard brick. One frieze alone, that of the 
seventeen elephants, is one hundred by ten and 
a half feet. And such jolly elephants! 

Sull speaking of revived processes the pre-Van 
Eyck manner of painting in tempera with use of 
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Kanji Nakamura: Dr. Denman W. Ross 
The Museum of Fine Arts, BoSton 


the white of egg as vehicle is credited to another 
young Harvard artist, R. Arcadius Lyon, em- 
ployed as restorer at the Fogg Art Museum, a 
group of whose works in tempera has been shown 
at the Goodman-Walker galleries, Boston. Mr. 
Lyon has previously had celebrity through his 
skillful restoring at the museum of a dingy and 
cracked old picture of St. Francis, now definitely 
attributed to Giotto. His painting in tempera 
resolutely follows the ancient practice of careful 
preparation of a gesso ground—this somewhat 
different from employment on canvas of the 
opaque tube colors sometimes called tempera 
pigments. 

An American premitre secured by the Germanic 
Museum, Harvard University, with which to 
open the new year was of sculptures and draw- 
ings by Georg Kolbe. The artist, born in 
Saxony in 1877, and trained in the academies 
of Dresden and Munich, a teacher of art at 
Berlin since 1904, is a foremost professional 
figure of the Reich—by some regarded as a 
Germanic Rodin. While a few of his works are 
owned in this country no previous isolated show- 
ing of his bronzes and depictions in line seems to 
have been made here. Kolbe’s calm, reposeful 
style, incidentally, is not characteristic of 
modern German art. 

Controversy over the connotation of the word 
“contemporary” again arose as the Boston Art 
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Club hung successively, in January and February, 
its annual exhibitions of “contemporary” water 
colors and paintings in oil. Both were well- 
juried shows, mostly by New England artists, 
among whom relatively few modernists were 
represented. “Contemporary,” meantime, to 
the young men of the Harvard Contemporary 
Society, means art that has stemmed from 
Cézanne and Van Gogh; and that, evidently, 1s 
the sense in which the word is used in the 
course in “Contemporary Art” given under 
Massachusetts university extension auspices at 
the Museum of Fine Arts by Paul Gardner of 
the Fogg Museum. 

In late January was opened in the school 
gallery, Museum of Fine Arts, a display of 
paintings and drawings by Rodney J. Burn and 
Robin Guthrie, young honor graduates of the 
Slade School, London, who are now directors of 
drawing and painting at the museum school. 
The pros and cons of this exhibition were in- 
terestingly set forth by A. F. Cochrane in the 
Evening Transcript. He found the newcomers, as 
compared with the late Philip L. Hale, “expo- 
nents of looser line, with bold accent in dark 
passages.” He did not think them unacademic, 
withal. It was observable that “having studied 
and worked together like twins they also paint 
and draw so much alike as to be as indistinguish- 
able in this respect as twins.” 

Since the introduction of the Slade spirit into 
an American art academy is something new, and 
since the recent overturn at Boston may have 
repercussions elsewhere, a further citation from 
the Transcript review may have point. Mr. 
Cochrane thinks that “as regards figure and 
portrait drawing the influence of the English in- 
structors should be most beneficial.” At the 
same time, he admits, “neither man is a colorist 
in the true sense. Both work within a range of 
ochres and neutral tones, typical of the English 
school. The effect is one of muddiness and form 
that is unrealized in solidity and distinctiveness.” 
As landscapists, nevertheless, Messrs. Burn and 
Guthrie are stimulating since they go beyond 
“a mere copying of visual facts, without tmagina- 
tion, understanding or interpretation” and “show 
a decidedly poetic approach to nature.” 

A Washington Memorial Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Copley Society, opened in the 
Boston Museum on February 21st. 

FREDERICK W. COBURN 


In St. Louis 


AN INTERESTING event of the winter was the 
completion, at about the same time, of three 
sets of mural decorations. One was by Oscar 
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E. Berninghaus for the coffee shop of the Lennox 
Hotel. It consists of three panels representing 
“De Soto at the Mississippi,” “Christopher 
Columbus” and “Balboa Discovering the Pa- 
cific.” Another decoration was for the walls of 
the new studio of Radio Station KMOX, de- 
picting industrial St. Louis, by Joseph Jones. 
Perhaps the most unusual and interesting of all 
is the transformation of a modern surgical op- 
erating room into a colorful fairy-tale hall by 
Gisella Loefer Lacher. Six months were spent 
by the artist in painting in Austrian peasant 
style brilliant, fanciful scenes over every nook 
and cranny of it. The paintings are designed to 
interest both children and adults and installed in 
the new Johnson-Rand surgical pavilion at 
Barnes Hospital as a therapeutic experiment. 
Since most of the operations in the room are 
done under local anaesthetics, they are intended 
to divert the patient and take away his fear of 
operating rooms. The cost of the murals was 
borne by private subscriptions, 

Among the recent exhibitions held in St. Louts 
were the Annual Exhibition of the works of the 
Two-by-Four Society of Artists at the Artists’ 
Guild, and the Seventeenth Annual Thumb Box 
Exhibition of the St. Louis Art League at the 
Old Court House, as well as several notable one- 
man shows in the dealers’ galleries. 

Mary Powe. 


The University of Kentucky Sponsors 
Art 


THE University of Kentucky at Lexington, 
Kentucky, sponsors an active programme of 
music and art. Good music can always be heard 
in the weekly Vespers at Memorial Hall on the 
University campus. Frequently the concerts 
there are of major importance. Art exhibitions 
of museum quality are to be seen at the Art 
Center, also located on the University grounds. 
The University of Kentucky brings these con- 
certs and exhibitions to Lexington for the enjoy- 
ment of university people and the public alike. 
The following exhibitions have been held at 
the Art Center during the current season: 
Printed silks from the collection of Julie 
Michelet, Keeper of Muhammadan Art at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, were shown in October. 
These textiles included some of the “Americana 
Prints” published by the Stehlt Silk Corpora- 
tion. Early in November there were water- 
color paintings from the School of the John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. In No- 
vember also the “American Cotton Textiles” 
from the Third International Exhibition of 
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Metal-Work and Cotton Textiles assembled by 
The American Federation of Arts were exhibited. 
Following the textiles in December was a large 
exhibition of Contemporary Prints loaned by 
the Weyhe and Downtown Galleries through the 
coéperation of the Cincinnati Art Museum 
where the prints were shown before coming to 
Lexington. In January there was an exhibition of 
Contemporary American Book I[lustrations from 
the Lakeside Press at Chicago, sponsored by The 


American Federation of Arts. 


New Members of the New York Art 
Commission 


SIx new members of the New York Art Com- 
mission have been appointed by Mayor Walker. 
They are James Earle Fraser, sculptor, who suc- 
ceeds Edward McCartan, William F. Lamb, ar- 
chitect, who succeeds D. Everett Waid, Jonas 
Lie, painter, who succeeds Ezra Winter, George 
W. Wickersham, lay member, who succeeds 
Frederick P. Keppel, Thomas Ewing, lay mem- 
ber who succeeds Felix M. Warburg, and Frances 
Boardman, the third lay member, who succeeds 
Henry de Forest Baldwin. The Art Commission 
of New York by charter provision consists of ten 
members. The other members at present are 
I. N. Phelps Stokes, President of the Commis- 
sion, who represents the New York Public 
Library, George D. Pratt, representing the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Frank L. Bab- 
bott, representing the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and Mayor Walker. 


French Art at Burlington House 


In My Notes for this month I shall devote my- 
self to the important “Exhibition of French 
Art—1400-1900,” which opened at Burlington 
House under the auspices of our Royal Academy 
of Arts on January fourth last, and will remain 
open till March fifth; the opening was attended 
by the French Ambassador in London and Paul 
Jamot, Conservateur du Musée du Louvre, and 
many well-known figures in the art world of 
Paris and London, and was followed by the 
dinner given by our Government and the two 
receptions of the National Arts Collections 
Fund. 

What is important to note either in writing 
or speaking about such an exhibition as this is its 
educational value; and in this respect we in 
London in the last ten years may consider our- 
selves very lucky. For here we have brought to- 
gether five centuries of the finest work of a school 
which, as M. Jamot claims with justice, has 
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“the advantage of an uninterrupted continuity 
from the Middle Ages to our own times,” 

One of the features of this exhibition which 
has surprised and delighted me is the high qual- 
ity of the work of the French Primitives. It was 
natural that the wonderful French Gothic should 
find expression in contemporary sculpture; but 
what could be more fresh, more naive in feeling 
than the charming “Viérge a l’ Enfant” lent by the 
Musée des Augustins of Toulouse; while the 
illuminated missals and psalters, and the paint- 
ings of the Maitre de Moulins (S. Vitor and 
Donor—Glasgow) and Jean Fouquet (Etienne 
Chevalier, presenté par St. Etienne—Berlin) are of 
extraordinary merit and call us back to the best 
of the Flemish Masters. My space here prevents 
me touching disputed attributions, such as the 
fine “Richard IL” of England, from Westminster 
Abbey, claimed both for English and French art, 
and the beautiful half-draped woman by 
Francois Clouet, catalogued as “Dame au Bain,” 
but claimed by Maurice Brockwell, representing 
Sir Herbert Cook the lender, as a veritable por- 
trait of the famous beauty, dear to her King, 


-Diane de Poitiers. 


One point which I must emphasize in this 
necessarily brief account, and one from which we 
could learn a lesson, is the arrangement of the 
rooms. I understand that two years ago the 
French came over, took measurements, and then 
laid their plans, taking the rooms inversely to 
the usual, without doubt to get their great effect 
in Gallery IX with the canvases of Delacroix, 
Ingres, and Courbet. Take as an instance of this 
fine judgment and taste the lecture room, gener- 
ally filled with sculpture: here plenty of space, 
everything restful, all around magnificent tapes- 
tries, Beauvais and Gobelins, with the story of 
Don Quixote from cartoons by Coypel, Audran, 
or Natoire, a few bronzes well placed between 
them, and in the center the noble nude of “Diane 
Chasseresse” by Jean Antoine Houdon (signed 
and dated 1790) lent by the Musée du Louvre— 
the room perfect in its arrangement. 

There was, no doubt, a moment when the tri- 
umphant art of Italy, under royal patronage, 
threatened to invade the French creation; we can 
trace it even here in the Venus, with Cupids and 
Graces of the “School of Fontainebleau.” But 
French genius was not to be stifled; and very soon 
came to its own in the robust classicism of 
Nicholas Poussin, richly shown here, in the 
serious beauty of the peasant scenes of Le Nain 
(“Famille de Paysans”) the portraits of Philippe 
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de Champaigne and Jean Warin (“Cardinal de 


~ Richeliew”) and others, and the marvelous land- 


scapes of Claude Lorraine, with their tranquil 
beauty (“Evening,” “The Enchanted CaStle,” “ Port 
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de Mer”). Then from the more severe portraiture 
and decoration (Rigaud, LeBrun) of the age of 
the “Grand Monarque” we find ourselves arriv- 
ing with Watteau at the delightful art of the 
French eighteenth century. Watteau may have 
drawn from Rubens, but he brings us into a 
fairy-land of his own; his “Mlle. Caargo Dan- 
sant” (lent by A. Mellon, Washington) is a mas- 
terpiece. He is followed by Pater, Lancret, 
while Boucher catches the very spirit of his age, 
and Chardin comes closer to real life, and La 
Tour and Perroneau use pastel with mastery. 

The reaction from the eighteenth century, 
with its grace and frivolity, comes in the classi- 
cism of David and Ingres, and then again the 
romantic outlook of Delacroix, who leads up to 
the later men: Monet, Degas, Corot, Courbet, 
Manet, Pisarro. Their work makes a brilliant 
finish to a wonderful exhibition, but it is so full, 
so rich in interest that I shall return to them 
later, as well as the admirable selection of draw- 
ings. The drawings and engravings of French 
art at the British Museum are useful to fill gaps, 
such for instance as Nanteuil’s work. The Royal 
Academy informs me that the decision to hold 
next year a show of work by recently deceased 
members is definite, and I shall have full infor- 
mation on this subject very shortly. 

SELWYN BRINTON 


Paris Notes 


EpwaRpD Tuck has given to the Musée du 
Jeu de Paume (consecrated to foreign works of 
art) two sculptured groups of horses by MacMon- 
nies. These had not yet been placed on view 
when I was there the other day, probably be- 
cause the lower floor is being altered and re- 
decorated. Upstairs there were other recent ac- 
quisitions, which included a charming pastel of 
“Mother and Child” by Mary Cassatt, the 
figures very rosy against a clear green background. 
There was also a very distinguished “Chateau de 
Tarragone” by George Wharton Edwards. The 
newly acquired group of Japanese paintings is 
interesting, particularly a Japanese village in the 
rain, by Takeuchi, in which the soft effects of 
rain, clouds, light and shade are magically inter- 
mingled. Kogo Kowan’s “Fishermen’s Village” 
is also poetically beautiful, and Fujita’s “Friend- 
ship” is an excellent sculpturesque drawing of 
two nude female figures, standing. 

Observers of contemporary art cannot but note 
the unfortunate deterioration of many modern 
paintings. The recent Helleu exhibition was an 
example of more or less deterioration of color— 
though it must not be supposed that all the pic- 
tures shown were equally faded. Many fine 
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things by Courbet also have darkened consider- 
ably, and these are only a few indications of 
what has been happening for some time. An 
artist lives or dies by the permanence of his ma- 
terials, so the question is vital. Scientists are at 
work, and important new discoveries are men- 
tioned. Serious aid in solving these problems 
will be given by the new “Institute for the 
Scientific Study of Painting,” now established 1n 
the Louvre and already in operation on the basis 
of physics and chemistry. This Institute was 
founded by a professor in the Medical School of 
Buenos Aires, Carlos Mainini, a devoted friend 
of France. The chief object of the Institute ts to 
discover counterfeit pictures. Many means are 
now at their disposal, the X-rays, ultra-violet- 
rays, light radiations, infra-red rays, photo-elec- 
tric cells, and so forth, and by those methods 
pictures can be examined without removing a 
specimen for analysis. A group of spectalists 
contribute a valuable account of what has already 
been done in this connection in the 13-14 num- 
ber of the international review of museum af- 
fairs, Mouseion, including such men as Scheffer, 
Rinnebach, and Cellerier. 

The Forain exposition at the Galerie Pigalle, in 
the theatre of that name, is imposing and im- 
pressive. Not all his scattered works are there, 
of course, but enough to show the evolution of 
the artist towards a remarkably synthetic result. 
Both paintings and lithographs often show the 
revolt of a generous nature against the injustice 
and cruelty of life, in war or peace. And in many 
of the titles is shown that gift the artist possessed 
to an uncommon degree for pointed expression. 
Even when he was dying he-made a reply to his 
doctor worth preserving. The latter was en- 
couraging him the day before his death by assur- 
ing him that his pulse was good, his breathing 
and heart regular. “Yes,” breathed Forain, “so 
that really the sick man dies cured. . . .” 
Among the pictures is one belonging to M. 
Funck-Brentano which was a surprise to some of 
Forain’s admirers as it represents a painter and 
his model, a superb nude figure, not common in 
his production. 

It is rumored that the Grosseuvre collection, 
consisting of about twelve hundred prints, and 
one hundred drawings, paintings, watercolors, 
documents, and the like, and six hundred vol- 
umes, all referring to the ancien régime from 
Louis XIII to the year 1848, may perhaps go to 
an American purchaser. This collection, of the 
greatest historical value, gives endless details of 
Court life at Versailles, Fontainebleau, Saint- 
Cloud, Marly, and Choisy, and is a striking pic- 
ture of the luxury which helped to bring on the 


Revolution. Most of the documents and pic- 
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tures are devoted to the Chateau and Park of 
Versailles, and cover every department of the 
royal establishment, from architecture to the 
menus of the King’s table. M. Grosseuvre, a 
resident of Versailles, began his researches in 
1860 and was followed in the work by his son 
Henri Grosseuvre, who last year presented a 
certain part of the collection to the Versailles 
Museum. 

A curious reaction against the financial crisis 
has just taken shape in a Salon d’Echanges, which 
a number of artists organized recently at the ex- 
position buildings of the Porte de Versailles. It 
was a new experiment which met with consider- 
able success, consisting in the exchange of paint- 
ings and objects of art for other more mundane 
articles, from potatoes to an account at the 
baker’s or butcher’s. Small merchants were only 
too glad to possess themselves of pictures by an 
exchange of this nature, and artists, sorely tried 
by the present non-buying public, were equally 
glad to possess themselves of the necessities of 
life in exchange for their art. There ts some- 
thing mediaevally simple in the idea, and suc- 
cess was well merited by all concerned in the new 
enterprise. 

Among many interesting smaller exhibitions 
were the “ Artistes Animaliers,’ where there were 
excellent sculptures of animals by Pompon, 
Artus, and Madame de Bayser Gratry, drawings 
by Jouve, some Chopard engravings, and works 
by about thirty-six other artists all having ani- 
mals for their models. The exhibition was pre- 
sented with much taste. Then, there was West- 
chiloff, at the Galerie Ecalle, a Russian painter 
who went to Italy when the revolution broke 
out, and came afterwards to Paris. He can paint 
the upspringing foam of waves as few men can. 

LouIsE MorGAN SILL 


Italian Notes 


THE first Roman exhibition of the year, to be 
open three months, is of Rome in the nineteenth 
century, or, as the Italians say more graphically, 
Roma nel 1800. Like the eighteenth-century ex- 
hibition of last year, this has been organized 
with the greatest care and understanding by the 
Institute of Roman Studies, each section under 
distinguished specialists. It is shown in some 
fifty halls of the Museums Palace—Palazzo dei 
Musei, Piazza det Cerchi. As the name indi- 
cates, the exhibition is a colléction of everything 
characteristic of Rome in the preceding century. 
It appeals to sound culture and to all tastes. All, 
or nearly all, of the sections have some of the 
best artistic elements of their respective epochs 
illustrative of their subjects. Many thousands 
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are the objects loaned by the King, the Crown 
Prince, the Vatican, the Museums of Rome and 
other cities, by societies, by ptivate owners— 
from an entire bridal chamber by the patrician 
family Torlonia to modest contributions from 
comparatively unknown citizens—and much by 
foreign courtesy. The first of the principal 
historical rooms is reminiscent of an almost un- 
known phase of Rome, the brief Republic pro- 
claimed by Bonaparte and following the in- 
fluences of the French Revolution—called by 
the impertinent mouth of the Pasquino satire, the 
“laughable republic.” Here we see it in the pic- 
tures and prints, as every day a holiday in the 
Forum and the Piazza of St. Peter’s, people 
dressed like ancient Romans dancing around a 
liberty pole. 

The other historical episodes are: Rome under 
Napoleon, with intimate touches, events, and 
many portraits of the Bonaparte contingent: 
some by the greatest sculptor of that time, 
Antonio Canova; other portraits by the Danish 
Thorvaldsen; the Restoration from 1850-1870— 
with pictures by the artists of the day, including 
Pinnelli; Papal Rome with arms, uniforms, 
portraits, 1mpressive scenes, and the first red 
shirts, together with other Garibaldiana that 
direct the visitor to the section on the first 
thirty years of the United Kingdom of Italy. 
An inn, oSteria, of the century is especially real- 
istic. 

The archaeological rooms show stages of the 
excavations by Italians and foreigners which 
have become one of the greatest labors of the 
kingdom, and of inestimable importance to the 
world’s study of history; the etchings and en- 
gravings on these subjects are some of the finest in 
the exhibition. Amusing and instructive, rather 
than artistic, are the paintings and prints of the 
fashions and also the means of locomotion, 

The musical and theatrical exhibits are rich 
with memorabilia of the Costanzi, Argentina and 
the Apollo—whose presentations our traveled 
grand parents could never forget. There are 
sketches of scenes and portraits and effigies in 
costume of actors, actresses, and singers of world 
celebrity. The musical culture and influence of 
Queen Margherita is shown, foremost among 
the patronesses of her time. Prominence 1s 
given to the artistic life, recalling at least three 
generations of painters, sculptors, and engravers. 
Though now largely forgotten, they went far in 
their day towards ruling the taste of Europe and 
forming that of our own country. Their old- 
fashionedness, beside contemporary creations, 


may be mostly a question of mannerisms; and in 


the essentials, beneath, they may mock rather 
than pale by the contrast. One may visit a 
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reconstruction of the studio of Bartolomeo Pin- 
nelli, even see him in efigy—and learn, perhaps 
for the first time, who that famous personage was 
in his little hour; also who frequented his studio, 
sometimes to hear the sonnets of Belli, which a 
broad-minded confessor did not burn. We ma 

be sure that we are among “the flower of the 
flowers” of those days when it was the social 
thing to know what the artists were doing, to 
visit their studios, to have an opinion on their 
work, and to be able to quote their leading 
critics as well. Much is contributed by the 
several prix de Rome academies, which, together 
with other exhibits from practically all the 
countries of Europe, reveal the cosmopolitan 
character of the nineteenth-century Roman life 
and culture. 

Notable among the exhibits of foreign artists 
in Rome has been that at the Camerata degli 
Artisti of the Russian, now resident in Italy, 
Alexis Jussupoff. It includes some fifty paint- 
ings in broad and spirited style largely of people, 
horses, and scenery, of his own country as well 
as Italy; one of which has been bought by the 
State for the Modern Gallery at Valle Giulia. 

As further proof that no city in Italy now 
lacks both impetus and organization in the en- 
couragement to its artists, witness the show 
opened this week at Siena by the Sindacato of 
Tuscan Artists, whose secretary, Professor An- 
tonio Maraini, by no means neglects them for 
the heavier cares of the Venetian Biennial. In 
his opening address he said what should be true 
of every regional group of any country that 
wishes to see the development of characteristic 
art. It was: “Regional exhibitions are the first means 
of revealing to public and critic the artistic energy of 
their region as it grows, with local character, often 
much to be appreciated, always interesting.” This ex- 
hibition, which is of both fine and applied arts, 
is worth mention at length. Immense crowds 
visited it on opening day, and took part also in 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of the 
Sienese sculptor Giovanni Dupré. 

The large group of interesting exhibitions and 
personal shows in Milan must also be neglected, 
and the peculiarly charming and artistic features 
of the second international exhibition at Lucca 
of her Majesty the Doll, which includes some 
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The Santa Maria College Art Club 


THE College Art Club of Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia, is a young but thriving organization. 
During the past year its membership has been 
considerably increased and has for the first time 
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issued a year book. In addition to lectures il- 
lustrated by stereopticon slides borrowed from 
The American Federation of Arts, last year this 
club had a lecture demonstration by Frank 
Morley Fletcher of woodblock cutting and print- 
ing, of which he himself makes a specialty, A 
feature of the current year’s programme is an 
exhibition of modern photographs by Bret and 
Chandler Weston, sons of the well-known 
painter, Edward Weston, and also a retrospective 
exhibition of photographs of Edward Weston’s 
works. An exhibition secured by this club 
through The American Federation of Arts of 
works by students from the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art aroused much interest, 
especially among high-school and junior-college 
students. The club meets twice a month from 
the last of September to the first of June. 


The Oklahoma Five Exhibit 


UNDER the auspices of the Alpha Rho Tau Art 
Fraternity, an exhibition of paintings by the Ok- 
lahoma Five, May Todd Aaron, Oscar B. 
Jacobson, Doel Reed, Nan Sheets and Linley M, 
Tonkin, was held at the University of Tulsa from 
January tenth to twenty-fifth. The purpose of 
this exhibition was to acquaint Oklahomans with 
the works of their artists who have attained dis- 
tinction outside of the state. May Todd Aaron 
is from Pawhuska, Oklahoma; Oscar Jacobson 
is head of the school of painting and design at 
the University of Oklahoma; Nan Sheets comes 
from Oklahoma City, Linley M. Tonkin from 
McAlester, and Doel Reed is the art director of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Stillwater, Oklahoma. This group is 
known as the Oklahoma Five and the exhibition 
comprised, furthermore, five paintings by each. 
The subject matter ranged from Oklahoma sub- 
jects to other parts of the United States and into 
foreign fields. The exhibition also included 
prints. A well-printed catalogue was issued. 


A College Print Collection 


THE Alpha Kappas, members of a girls’ sorority, 
Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin, have for 
a number of years been endeavoring through pur- 
chase to assemble enough prints to form a nucleus 
for a permanent print collection for the college. 
Eight purchases have been made, comprising 
prints by S. Chatwood Burton, Cotton, Pedro 
J. Lemos and others. A place to hang and dis- 
play these etchings will be furnished when the 
new college wing is completed. In most in- 
stances, the purchases have been made from ex- 
hibits held under the auspices of the sorority, 
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some of which have been lent by the Chicago 
Society of Etchers. : 


The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, Acquires a New Home 


THE Museum of Modern Art has acquired a 
new home to which it will move this spring. 
The Galleries have, since its inception, been on 
the twelfth floor of the Hechscher Building, but 
will be hereafter in a remodeled house at 11 
West 53rd Street, New York City. This build- 
ing, it is said, will provide twice as much wall 
space as that available for pictures in its present 
quarters; besides which one floor will be set 
aside for administration offices, and there will 
be a museum library in the pent-house. 


The Art Gallery of Toronto Shows 
Eighteenth Century Portraits 


Tue Art Gallery of Toronto during the month 
of January set forth an Exhibition of Eighteenth 
Century Portraits, loans from Canadian collec- 
tors and American Museums and dealers. In- 
cluded in the collection were portraits by Nat- 
tier, Hogarth, Greuze, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Lawrence, Beechey, Raeburn, Hopp- 
ner, David, van der Helst, Nicolaas Maes and 
others—an interesting assemblage. 


Renoir in Burlington, Vermont 


THE Fleming Museum Association of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, 1s planning a varied and interest- 
ing programme of lectures and exhibitions to be 
given at the Museum during the current season. 
The first event was a lecture by Dorothy Adlow 
of Boston who was invited this past fall to lec- 
ture in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, at the 
time of the great International. The subject of 
her lecture in Burlington was “An Interpreta- 
tion of Modern Art.” 

The latter part of January this museum showed 
through the courtesy of the Durand-Ruel 


Galleries, Renoir’s great painting, “Tasse de 
Chocolat.” 


Smith College Exhibitions 


THE Smith College Museum has atranged for 
an interesting schedule of transient exhibitions 
for the season of 1931-1932, including paintings, 
ptints, posters, examples of Mexican art, wood- 
block prints, hand-blocked prints by school 
children, and the like. 


NEW BOOKS 
ON ART 


Mirror Case 


Floral Pattern in Silk Appliqué, Ch’ien Lung Period; 
from “Chinese Textiles,” Reviewed on Page 243 
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New Books on Art 


David Octavius Hill, Master of 
Photography. 


By Heinrich Schwarz, Translated from the German 
by Helene E. Fraenkel. With Eighty Photographs. 
The Viking Press, Publishers. Price, $7.50. 


As has happened more than once in history, 
the discovery of a new art found its nearest ap- 
proach to perfection in its first product. The 
Gutenbeig Bible still stands—in the opinion of 
many—as the supreme marvel of the printed 
book; so the extraordinary series of portraits 
made in Edinburgh in the middle forties of the 
last century by David Octavius Hill continue 
to hold their preeminence through nearly a 
century as unrivaled examples of the artistry 
evoked by creative genius from the so-called me- 
chanical processes of photography. David Oc- 
tavius Hill was born in the royal town of Perth 
in 1802 and, after showing an artistic taste, he 
was sent to Edinburgh to study painting under 
the noted Scots landscapist, Andrew Wilson. 
Young Hill became a fairly successful painter of 
gentle, unremarkable landscapes and at the same 
time showed his executive ability by his part in 
founding the Scottish- Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, of which he was 
the secretary until his death in 1870. 

Painter and Academician, David Octavius Hill 
was also an ardent churchman, linked by the 
strongest ties to the Established Church of Scot- 
land. This affiliation was partly responsible for 
bringing him solid fame, not as a painter of 
quiet pastorals but as the first great master of 
portraiture by means of photography. In May, 
1843, Hill with his friends and co-religionists 
took part in the fervid demonstration that re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of several hundred min- 
isters and elders of the then official Presbyterian 
Church to form a new congregation as the Free 
Church of Scotland, This “Act of Separation” 
proved the decisive turning point in Hill's artis- 
tic career, as he became filled with the wish to 
immortalize the event with a great canvas. 

Hill, a landscape painter fired with religious 
zeal, did achieve this tremendous task, a compo- 
sition containing nearly five hundred portraits on 
a canvas of nearly fifty-seven square feet. His 
fame rests securely on this achievement by a 
strange paradox, not for his skill with brush and 
~ palette, but because he used the new art of 
photography, or “sun painting,” as his medium 
for obtaining accurate likenesses of his vast 
group. 
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The painter Hill conceived his ambitious 
project at the very moment when the discovery 
of photography was given to the world, and had 
the vision to recognize in the strange new process 
a means of artistic expression. Photography may 
not be regarded as the discovery or invention of 
any one man. Alchemists and chemists, for 
three centuries after the experiments of Jean 
Baptiste Porta, had pursued fruitlessly the will rom 
the wisp—the fixing of the image obtained in the 
camera obscura. Bit by bit, with many experi- 
menters spending years of research in the fields 
of optics and chemistry, the basic elements were 
brought together in the mosaic which constitutes 
the varied processes of “writing with light.” 
Thomas Wedgwood, in 1802, made sun silhou- 
ettes of fern leaves on paper coated with nitrate 
of silver, only to see them disappear in strong 
light. Twenty years later Nicephore Niepce, in 
France, experimenting with the newly discovered 
process of lithography, produced on asphaltum 
the first fixed image of the camera. Niepce later 
combined forces with Daguerre in the evolution 
of the daguerrotype, a sun picture fixed on a 
silvered copper plate with mercury fumes. 

It remained for a plodding young English 
scientist, Fox Talbot, who began his experiments 
in the early thirties, to work out a method that 
proved the very foundation of all later develop- 
ments in photography. This process, known as 
the Calotype, was the first to employ the dual 
factors of the negative and positive images and 
was published almost simultaneously with the 
announcement of Daguerre’s discovery in 1839. 

Thus by a circumstance that seems like pre- 
destination, an almost miraculous instrument 
was placed in the hands of David Octavius Hill 
for the fulfilment of his great project. More 
strangely still, his fame lives in his photographic 
portraits; his paintings have disappeared in a 
shadowy limbo of forgotten things. 

This bare outline of somewhat prosaic fact is 
the basic theme of the romance woven so color- 
fully by Heinrich Schwarz in his sympathetic 
biography of the Scottish landscape painter 
destined to become the first master of the art of 
photography. With sure touches the biographer 
recreates the picturesque setting and the delight- 
ful atmosphere of Hill’s famous studio at the 
foot of Calton Hill where most of the interesting 
personages of the day gathered, posing so 
amiably for the four-minute exposure required 
for the camera studies. Hill worked over a 
period of several years, after his initial efforts in 
1843, with the collaboration of his young assist- 


David Octavius Hill: James Fillans with His Daughters 


From “David Octavius Hill, Master of Photography,” 
Reviewed on Page Opposite 


ant, Robert Adamson. Paul Rosenfeld, review- 
ing the present book for The New Republic, de- 
scribes Hill’s sitters as “immensely expressive 
YPesses roud, beautiful, passionate peo- 
ple; self-assured; filled with the sense of worth 
and power of the human soul.” All of which is 
quite evident by the records. But one point 1s 
missed: that every portrait has two distinct per- 
sonalities, produced by whatever means, that of 
the maker as well as that of the subject. It was 
here Hill showed his mastery, in simplicity of 
pose, in his broad massing of light and shade, 
and his use of whatever came to hand to ac- 
centuate decorative design, whether-lace or pat- 
terned brocade, a paisley shawl or a white stock 
against sheeny broadcloth. Beauty, character, 
serenity, with the natural grace of the human 
body in complete repose—all combine to place 
the mark of creative genius on this rare gallery 
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of portraits. Every worker in photography who 
has an ambition to escape the banalities of 
strained pose and ridiculous misuse of artificial 
lighting in current portraiture, should study 
the well-selected group of eighty illustrations in 
this book. These portraits by Hill place photog- 
raphy at its dawnings, high in the constellation 
of the fine arts, where imagination and personal- 
ity give the only true value to any product re- 
gardless of the medium used. 

The sharp line of demarcation that sets photo- 
graphy as an art far apart from photography as a 
science has been formulated thus discerningly by 
Mr. Rosenfeld: “The mean will infer that those 
who cannot paint, photograph. But the wise 
will see that, if this were so, the world would be 
full of fine photographs; as it is, the fine photo- 
graph is a greater rarity than the fine painting.” 

FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 
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Ultra-Violet Rays and Their Use in 
the Examination of Works of Art 


By James J. Rorimer, Assistant Curator in the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Publishers. Price, cloth $1.50; paper $2.00. 


The gallery visitor who comes to regard works 
of art for his pleasure and cultivation has very 
probably been annoyed by off-stage noises about 
scientific examination, X-rays, chemical analysis, 
restoration, repaint, or fraud. All this has been 
in the air for some years, and it is no wonder in- 
deed if he has been upset, for he may have dis- 
covered that his trust is betrayed by some clever 
renovator or forger of antiquities. On the other 
hand, his curiosity may well have been stirred, 
and have led him into an inquiry on his own 
account. In that event he will have found in a 
few books, and in magazines and museum bulle- 
tins, satisfactory though scattered pieces of in- 
formation, and he will be very fortunate if he 
can get a chance to study this treatise on the use 
of ultra-violet rays in the examination of works 
of art. 

Mr. Rorimer has presented his observations 
with a clarity that lays them open to the com- 
prehension of a casual reader and has been in- 
genious enough to do this in a book that is at the 
same time a valuable aid to the most expert re- 
search worker and museum curator. Beginning 
with an explanation about the nature of ultra- 
violet light, its mechanical production and filtra- 
tion, he proceeds to explain its action on stone, 
ivory, ceramics, textiles, prints, drawings, pal- 
impsests, glass, and painted surfaces, as these are 
found in objects of art. The phenomena are 
described and generously illustrated by photo- 
graphs, some of them in color. Owing to slight 
differences of materials after long exposure to 
the air, restorations and fraudulent replicas will 
usually fluoresce differently on exposure to these 
short light waves, and will show contrasts quite 
invisible under ordinary light. A careful study 
of the phenomena that occur leads to dis- 
criminations otherwise impossible. 

Apart from its application to the problems 
of experts, Mr. Rorimer’s concise treatise will 
serve the occasional student of the fine arts. 
Such a student does not want to be deceived. 
He will see outlined here a kind of evidence that 
he can understand, and that will confirm in a 
factual way the authenticity of good things, for 
the aim of scientific examination is not to upset 


him with scholastic controversy but to enable 


him to verify what he sees as being the product 


of its original creator. 
GEORGE L. STOUT 
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Domestic Silver of Great Britain and 
Ireland 


By Edward Wenham. Oxford University Press, Pub- 


lishers. Price, $10.00. 


The text of Edward Wenham’s recent book on 
British domestic silver is a rapid historical survey 
followed by special chapters on the traditions of 
table silver, the distinguishing characteristics of 
Scottish and Irish work, hall marks, Sheffield 
plate, forgeries, and recent auction prices. In 
such a brief survey there ts, of course, no pretense 
of covering any part of the subject in detail, but 
for each period the general types of work and 
characteristics of style in ornament are given 
together with some brief indication of the chief 
influences which brought about noteworthy 
changes during the period in question. The sub- 
ject would have justified twice the length with 
the advantage of greater detail. 

The amateur can pick up from this book a good 
general idea of the development of British silver, 
derive from it an historical outline, and learn 
in which directions to direct his studies if he 
wishes to acquire a more thorough knowledge of 
the subject. 

For the better informed or more serious stu- 
dent of silver, the chief contribution of the book 
is the listing and description of notable pieces 
of British silver sold at auction during the years 
1929 and 1930. The Swaythling collection sold 
in 1924 is also included. The lists are supported 
by ninety-five pages of excellent half-tone illus- 
trations showing approximately three hundred 
rare pieces of silver. The scale of the cuts is 
large enough to permit a study of details or orna- 
ment and the descriptive captions give hall 
marks, dates, and dimensions. 

The author, Edward Wenham, is a well-known 
popular writer on silver, formerly connected 
in various editorial capacities with The Antiqua- 
rian, Arts and Decoration, and Arts and Decoration 
Quarterly. He has also been a contributor to 
several other periodicals. 

Gejek C. 


A Short History of French Painting 


By Eric G. Underwood. Oxford University Press, 
Publishers. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Underwood has sutveyed the story of 
French painting from 1230 to the present day in 
three hundred.and seventeen compact pages. He 
begins with manuscript illumination, and ends 
with a few words on surréalisme; in the course of 
the book few names are left unmentioned. Be- 
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cause of the largeness of the field, and the limita- 
tions of size, the treatment is necessarily rather 
sketchy; many of the painters are listed as so 
many names in dictionary fashion, with only a 
sentence or two by way of explanation. This is 
particularly noticeable in the chapter entitled 
“Other Painters since 1870,” where artists of 
varying tendencies are listed in one alphabet. 

To the author, Watteau is the first national 
French artist, and of Millet (who is given a 
separate chapter) he writes: “It is probable that 
a vote of competent artists and critics would as- 
sign Millet the first place among French paint- 
ers.” It is surprising to find Daumier treated as 
precursor of the Post-Impressionists, and to find 
Cézanne relegated to a mere two-and-a-half 
pages as against four pages given over to Greuze. 
Although the outstanding moderns are given at- 
tention, one feels that the author is not in 
sympathy with their work, but is anxious to 
bring his book up to date. In giving the concise 
pictures of the social backgrounds of the various 
periods the author has succeeded well, and the 
frequent quotation of contemporary criticism is 
certainly to be commended. 

The style is easily readable and the book well 
illustrated, although it seems to the reviewer 
that it would have been improved had the plates 
been numbered and referred to from the text. 
The charts, particularly that showing historical 
events in relation to the painters, are helpful to 
the layman, and the appendix, “Where French 
Paintings Can Be Seen,” is a handy check-list, 
but unfortunately inaccurate. A glaring error 
occurs in the case of the John G. Johnson Collec- 
tion at Philadelphia, which is not connected 
with the Pennsylvania Museum of Art in any 
official way, and which is in no sense a “dona- 
tion” to it; the museum is in Philadelphia and 
not at Merion. The Fragonard panels which 
were painted for Mme. Du Barry passed many 
years ago from the Morgan Collection into that 
of Henry Clay Frick. 

With the Burlington House French exhibition 
now current in London, Mr. Underwood’s book 
comes at an oportune time. The book should 
be considered as a compact, though sketchy, 
outline of this fascinating field. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


Chinese Textiles 


By Alan Priest and Pauline Simmons. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Publishers. Price, boards, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 

In the Oriental department of the yet-to-be- 
founded University of Unlearning one of the 
major subjects of the curriculum will be Chinese 
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textiles. A course of lectures would be required 
for Occidental students to make them forget al- 
most all they have learned from hearsay, tradi- 
tion, or by unwarranted statements on the history 
and development of Chinese fabrics and their 
technical characteristics. No attempt would be 
made in this course to substitute exact informa- 
tion for the erroneous beliefs, since the whole 
subject requires a deal more study and investiga- 
tion before it can be competently and reliably 
taught. If the misstatements and unfounded 
facts be successfully unlearned, then at least it 
will be possible to make a fresh start and at 
length to produce a corpus of exact information 
on the subject. 

The present admirable booklet makes a good 
though small beginning and scotches quite a few 
usually accepted falsehoods. It does not, how- 
ever, pretend to treat the subject exhaustively, 
since it is essentially designed to provide the 
visitor to the Metropolitan Museum’s recent ex- 
hibition of Chinese Court Robes and Textiles 
with a brief guide to the subject of the exhibi- 
tion combined with a background of well-pre- 
sented material that would make the exhibit 
more comprehensible. To this end it is excel- 
lently designed and well written, and though per- 
haps most useful to have in hand when seeing 
the show, it should prove a useful reference book 
to keep afterwards. 

Curators and their associates, as well as ama- 
teurs of the subject of Chinese symbolism, will 
be grateful for the very lucid and well-illus- 
trated description lists of the various signs, 
marks of distinction, badges, and symbols; what 
they signify, when and by whom they were worn. 
This section of the book leaves nothing to be de- 
sited, and for the first time brings together all 
this material. On the other hand, the authors 
wisely point out that these were rules as much 
honored in the breach as in the observance, and 
that the prescriptions first laid down in the Ta 
Ch’ing Hai Tien were constantly, especially in 
later times, pretty much neglected, “Suffice it 
to say that it is not well to be too dogmatic 
about the regulations of official dress.” Best of 
all is the laying of that ghost about the dragon 
with five claws being exclusively worn by the 
emperor. The following paragraph covers the 
matter probably as completely as possible until 
thorough research is applied to the problem: 
“There is also the question of the five-clawed 
dragon and of the four-clawed dragon which 1s 
not a dragon (lung) at all, but only a mang. A 
common belief is that the five-clawed dragon was 
worn only by the Emperor, but from the rather 
misty depths of Chinese records we learn that 
its use extended at least to princes of the second 
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order. Even so we must believe that the Ch’ing 
emperors followed the admonitions of the third 
century Chang Hua with signal success and let 
their hearts be united as a swarm of locusts, for 
the number of five-clawed dragons that come out 
of China is legion. Nevertheless, it 1s true that 
the court of China was a vast institution, and 
the amount of silk used . . . was enormous.” 
The above sentences reflect the wholly satts- 
factory caution with which solutions to such 
difficult problems are presented, and, as well, 
gives an example of pleasantly light, yet never 
flippant style, which makes even the dryer 
aspects of the subject no labor to read. 

In the sections devoted to history and develop- 
ment of the technique of weaving, there are cer- 
tain places where one is inclined to differ with 
the authors’ conclusions, or to regret that sufhi- 
cient research has not been applied to test the 
truth of a few of the statements.. The authors 
were no doubt pressed for time in preparing the 
manuscript and it is always to be remembered 
that no claim to a profound study is made for 
the booklet. Chief among the technical errors, 
too, is one that is wholly understandable, namely, 
the description of the weaves of the textile frag- 
ments discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Turkestan 
and by Koslov in Mongolia. Depending upon the 
technical analyses of those made by F. H. 
Andrews in the Burlington Magazine, the authors 
have perpetuated certain mistakes there made, 
without being aware that Andrews’ analyses are 
incorrect and his terminology is, at least, unfor- 
tunate. 

There are various terms used in making tech- 
nical descriptions of the loom-fabrics which 
should, perhaps, have been more clearly defined. 
The rather uncertain use of “plain weave,” 
“warp-rib” (really “weft-rib”), “brocade,” and 
“cut-velvet” make for impatience and confusion. 
To the sections devoted to embroidery this slight 
caviling for exactitude does not extend, for these 
seem to have been worked out most carefully. 
The implication, in dealing with k’o-ssu, that 
the custom of filling in details of the design in 
paint was not introduced until late Ch’ien Lung, 
is somewhat misleading, since there is good rea- 
son to believe that this was certainly a common 
Practice in K’iang Hsi’s time, and would even 
have been done by Ming designers if the occasion 
had presented itself thus to enrich their fabrics. 

But these criticisms are extremely minor, 
probably stressed more than need be, so that the 
reviewer may have a chance to exhibit some 
knowledge. The handbook is in every way a 
credit to the authors and the Museum, and is 
a distinct landmark in a difficult phase of Chi- 
nese studies. Above all, the reviewer would be 
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negligent, if no mention were made of the ex- 
traordinarily beautiful and exciting exhibition 
which it was prepared to supplement. It was a 
show which those who did not see it may long 
regret, and those who did will long remember. 
Horace H. F. JAYNE 


The American Art Annual, Volume 
XXVIUL 


The American Federation of Arts, Publishers. Price, 
$10.00. 


The American Art Annual (Volume XXVIII) 
puts into tangible form the results and accom- 
plishments in the arts throughout the United 
States during the year 1931. More than that, it 
contains many classified lists, corrected up to the 
last moment of going to press; among these lists 
are those of museums and associations, schools, 
art trades, and publications which regularly give 
space to matters of art. The largest portion of 
the book is given over to a biographical listing of 
living artists which is supplemented by obitua- 
ries of those dying throughout the year. 

With a view to retaining the serviceability of 
the book in libraries and on other reference 
shelves the olive-green cloth binding has been 
kept. The design of the lettering on the cover 
has, however, been improved in respect to 
legibility and design. The pages remain the 
same size but more detailed and careful thought 
has gone into the type lay-out. The result is that 
its less crowded appearance had added appreci- 
ably to the quick usefulness of the book as a 
whole. 

For the first time illustration in color is used, 
in the frontispiece reproducing an interesting 
Mexican feather mosaic. In addition to this 
there are fifteen illustrations in sepia which give 
a visual idea of outstanding works of the year. 

A concise but adequate review of “The Year 
in Art” reveals increased activity in the field 
of art despite the continuance of the economic 
depression. An increase of over seven million 
dollars in gifts and bequests to art institutions 
or for the cause of art over the year 1930 is but 
one indication of the trend. A surprising num- 
ber of new museums, galleries, and other institu- 
tions throughout the country are here remarked 
upon. 

Altogether The American Art Annual is unique 
in content and now its format has made a suc- 
cessful stride, not only toward enhancement of 
appearance, but toward enlarging its ready 
usability—which is of great importance for a 
reference book of any kind. 

Jey Paty Wags |e 
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Federation Activities 


Convention 


THE Twenty-third Annual Convention of The 
American Federation of Arts will be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D, C., May 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh. The dates are set a 
week earlier than usual this year because of the 
number of conventions at this time in Washing- 
ton. It is suggested that delegates and members 
planning to attend should make advance reserva- 
tions as early as possible, as Washington is to be 
unusually crowded this spring on account of the 
Bicentennial Celebration. 

It is not yet possible to give complete details 
of the convention programme. It 1s planned, 
however, to devote at least one session to the in- 
creasingly significant place taken by the arts in 
American life in the recent past and the present. 
The probability of revaluations in many mant- 
festations of life in the near future will also be 
given consideration. In the April number of 
the Magazine further details will be given. 


The Fifth Western Conference 


Tue Fifth Western Conference of The American 
Federation of Arts will be held at the Joslyn Me- 
morial, Omaha, Nebraska, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, March thirty-first through 
April second, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Fontenelle. 

The general interest that has been aroused by 
these conferences, through the Central West 
section of the country, should be increased at 
this one in the beautiful new memorial building, 
which has all the facilities necessary to entertain 
delegates pleasantly and profitably. 

After the opening session on Thursday morn- 
ing, which will be devoted to addresses of wel- 
come, and reports by Leila Mechlin and by Paul 
H. Grummann of the Western Office, a general 
luncheon will be held at the Fontenelle, where 
the delegates will be introduced and informal 
talks will be given. Thursday afternoon, the 
programme will deal with the Nebraska State 
Capitol, the Joslyn Memorial, and other notable 
buildings of interest to delegates. This pro- 
gramme will be followed by an inspection of the 
Joslyn Memorial and a drive through the city to 
view the interesting examples of architecture in 
Omaha. The evening has been set aside for 
visiting the exhibitions specially prepared for the 
Conference, which include an exhibition of work 
contributed by schools of the fine arts in uni- 
versities and teachers’ colleges of the Middle 
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West. A distinctive musical programme, with 
numbers on the great organ of the Memorial, 
will likewise be enjoyed on this first evening. 

The Friday session will begin informally at 
nine-thirty in the morning with a moving pic- 
ture of “The Making of a Statue.” At ten, the 
Conference will be called together formally and 
the morning will be devoted to papers on Mod- 
ernism in Architecture, Stage Setting, and In- 
terior Decoration. At luncheon at the hotel, 
there will be musical features and short, inform- 
ing talks on problems that are confronting di- 
rectors and associations on account of the present 
financial stress. The afternoon session will deal 
with the problems of Modernism in Advertising, 
Painting, and Costume. Local merchants are 
planning to supplement the efforts of the Federa- 
tion with illustrative material and with special 
displays in their sales-rooms, From four until 
six, the delegates will be given a chance to see 
some of the most interesting houses in Omaha, 
with particular attention to their decorative 
schemes and their art collections. In the evening 
there will be a costume festival. Omaha is un- 
usually fortunate in its many foreign groups 
with their differing cultures. A programme of 
folk dancing and music will be presented in the 
auditorium of the Memorial. 

Saturday morning at nine o'clock, one of the 
illustrated lectures of The American Federation 
of Arts will be shown in the lecture hall. Con- 
currently a group of model classes in art, ranging 
from the kindergarten through the university, 
will be conducted in the studio rooms. The rest 
of the morning will be occupied with a series of 
papers on art education, followed by lunch at 
the hotel with short talks by visiting artists. In 
the afternoon; art as a municipal asset will be 
considered. A reception in one of the private 
houses of the city will precede the closing ban- 
quet at the Hotel Fontenelle. 


Cash Value of Membership 


IN CONNECTION with orders for The American Art 
Annual just published (see advertisement on in- 
side back cover and review on page 244), so 
many inquiries are sent in about members’ dis- 
counts that we are printing them here. 

On the Art Annual, active members are entitled 
to a discount of twenty-five per cent, associate 
members ten per cent. Sustaining members are 
supplied with copies free, on request. There is 
no discount on Art Sales, the price of which has 
been reduced from twenty dollars to ten this 


Federation Activities 


year, nor on the combination ptice of seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents for the Annual and Art 
Sales. Sustaining members, however, are entitled 
to receive Art Sales free on request. All members 
receive a ten per cent discount on books pur- 
chased through the Book Service Department. 
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ZINE OF ART, the Annual Report, and a mem- 
bership card giving the privileges of free ad- 
mission to most American museums and special 
provileges to travelers abroad. 

To add all this up, for ten dollars a year mem- 
bership dues, an active member receives ptivi- 


Associates are allowed, also, the use of one 
illustrated lecture without charge. This in- 
cludes a typed text and a set of lantern slides. 
Active members may use three lectures without 
fee. The regular charge is five dollars. 


leges amounting to the following cash values: 


25% discount on Art Annual. . . . . .$ 2.50 
10% discount on, say, $50.00 worth of 


books, purchased through the Book 


‘ Service Department 114. 6 se es. .0O 
Associates may borrow five folders a year from : P , 
h : Three illustrated lectures at $5.00 . . . 15.00 
the Package Library without fee, active members Fif Drclasenluik Pid 
Pee The ceoular ch ifteen Package Library folders at 25 
; gular charge is twenty- ee 3.75 
five cents and postage. These folders contain THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART. . 5.00 
clippings and_ illustrations giving otherwise Mi enaal Resor = 
inaccessible information on many art subjects. EL ON ae eae pe 
All members receive THE AMERICAN MaGa- EO fa le se RE! so oe $31.47 


Schedule of Traveling Exhibitions—March 


Amherst, Mass. (Mass. Agricultural College). MODERN OIL PAINTINGS; FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN, from the Phillips Memorial Gallery, March 3-24 

Andover, Mass. (Addison Gallery of American Art). CHICAGO PAINTERS—Con- 
temporary Oils, February 21-March 15 

Clinton, Iowa (Wartburg College). ON PicruRE EXHIBIT: “INNOCENCE” by 
Greuze, March 5-28 

Corvallis, Oregon (State Agricultural College). MopeRN PicrorrIAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, March 5-27 

Dallas, Texas (Public Art Gallery). PAINTINGS FROM THE WINTER EXHIBITION 
OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 1931. March 1-15 

DeKalb, ILI. (Northern ILlinois State Teachers College). CONTEMPORARY WATER 
CoLors—i932 Rotary, March 3-25 

Emporia, Kan. (State Teachers College). Srupy COLLECTION—ITALIAN PAINTING 
FROM THE XIV TO THE XVII CENTURY, March 1-15 

Emporia, Kan. (State Teachers College). Srupy COLLECTION—DUTCH, FLEMISH 
AND SPANISH PAINTING OF THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES, March 1-15 

Emporia, Kan. (State Teachers College). Srupy COLLECTION—ENGLISH, GER- 
MAN AND FRENCH PAINTING FROM XVI TO XVIII CeNTuRIES, March 1-15 

Emporia, Kan. (State Teachers College). Srupy COLLECTION—MOoDERN PAINT- 
ING, March 1-15 ‘ 

Fair Lawn, New Jersey (Radburn Association). MASTER ENGRAVERS AND ETCH- 
ERS, March 15-30 

“Fort Dodge, Iowa (Federation of Arts, Inc.). CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINT- 
INGS, March 10-31 e 

Fort Dodge, Iowa (Federation of Arts, Inc.). REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS BY 
OxLp Masters, March 10-31 

Frederick, Md. (Hood College). REPRODUCTIONS BY FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
DutcH Mopernists, March 1-15 


Traveling Exhibitions—Continued 


Fredonia, N. Y. (State Normal School). CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION, March 1-15 

Fredonia, N. Y. (S. N. S.). AMERICAN COTTON TEXTILES, March 15-30 

Grand Forks, N. D. (University of N. D.). AMERICAN POTTERY, March 3-18 

Grinnell, Iowa (Grinnell College). STUDENT WorK, PRATT INSTITUTE, March 1-8 

Hanover, N. H. (Dartmouth College). ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN HISTOR- 
ICAL SEQUENCE, February 29-March 14 

Hanover, N. H. (Dartmouth College). METHODS AND PROCESSES OF PAINTING, 
March 7-21 

Houston, Texas (Museum of Fine Arts). MEXICAN ARTS, March 20-April 15 

Huntsville, Texas (Sam Houston State Teachers College). PAINTINGS FROM THE 
WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, 1031. March 20-30. 

Lock Haven, Pa. (State Teachers College). SMALL CANVASES FROM THE CURRENT 
SUMMER EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB OF NEW YorK, March 1-14 

Lynchburg, Va. (Randolph-Macon Woman’s College). GRAPHIC PROCESSES 
ILLUSTRATED, March 4-15 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). East INDIAN WATER COLORS, 
March 5-27 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). WRITING AND ILLUMINATING BY 
THE SOCIETY OF SCRIBES AND ILLUMINATORS OF LONDON, March 5-27 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). PIRANESI ETCHINGS, March 5-27 

Manhattan, Kan. (State College of Agriculture and Applied Science). STUDENT 
WORK FROM THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM: “PERSIAN INFLUENCE”, March 1-15 

Memphis, Tenn. (Brooks Memorial Art Gallery). AMERICAN LIFE IN RETRO- 
SPECT—LITHOGRAPHERS, March 6-27 

Minneapolis, Minn. (University of Minnesota). CONTEMPORARY SWEDISH 
ARCHITECTURE, March 18-25 

New London, Conn. (Lyman Allyn Museum). Or1_ PAINTINGS IN THE MODERN 
Ipiom, March 2-23 

New London, Conn. (Connecticut College). AMERICAN COTTON TEXTILES, 
March 2-14 

Oberlin, Ohio (Oberlin College). INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS, March 15-31 

Rochester, N. Y. (Mechanics Institute), ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
March 3-18 

San Francisco, Calif. (M. H. de Young Memorial Museum). MODERN AMERICAN 
BLOCKPRINTS, March 5-26 

Savannah, Ga. (Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences). SoctETY OF AMERICAN 
ErcHEers’ Rorary, March 5-27 

State College, Pa. (State College), Firry Prinrs By TEN AMERICANS: LITHO- 
GRAPHS AND BLOCKPRINTS, February 29-March 12 

Toledo, Ohio (Museum School of Design). STuDENT WoRK FROM THE BosTON 
Museum OF FINE Arts, March 1-30 

Urbana, Ill. (U. of Ill.). CoNTEMPORARY SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE, March 1-14 

Williamstown, Mass. (Williams College). ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN 
HISTORICAL SEQUENCE, March 17-31 

Worcester, Mass. (Art Museum). MopDERN Or_ PaINTINGS: FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN, FROM THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, March 17-April 17 

Ypsilanti, Mich. (State Normal College). SrupENr WorK FROM THE PRATT 
INSTITUTE, March 12-26 
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EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


SS 


ae RSE VEEN TS 


CARBPUEEY SELECTED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Bye RESPONSIBLE ADVERTISERS 


“WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
ioe tO ADVERTISERS: IS. PROVED 


Pog NuN SC yeas 
Set Ad EC Osi ar Gu 


Summer Session 


July 5 to August 12 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in 


ARS AUN eee 
HAD @.G Atel OwN 


Under Direction of Leon Loyal Winslow 


For Special Art Bulletin, Address 


Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pennsylvania 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT AND 
MARINE PAINTING - ETCHING 
DESIGN - BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL, INDUSTRIAL & COM- 
MERCIAL ART + POTTERY 
JEWELRY - CRAFTS 
ILLUSTRATION 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS, JULY 3-AUGUST 12 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY 


BOX 200, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN, Director 


[DIRECTOR ART EDUCATION, 
CRANBROOK FOUNDATION] 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW 
YORK? GhEY 


MUSEUMS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Art Center, 65 East 56th Street. An Exhibition of 
Packaging and Containers submitted in the 
Wolf Packaging Designing Competition; 
Photographs of Gardens by City Gardens 
Club; and Fifty Prints of the Year, shown by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts; 
through March. 


Contemporary Art, 12 East 1oth Street. Water 
colors and oils by George Constant, March 8 
to April 1. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Recent Accessions 
in the Egyptian Department, Third and Fifth 
Egyptian Rooms, from March 13; European 
Printed Fabrics of the XIX Century, Gallery 
H 15, March 13 through October 2; Morse 
Centennial Exhibition, Gallery D 6, and 
Washington Bicentennial Exhibition, Room 
from Alexandria, Va. (M 16), through March 
27; Special Exhibition of Japanese Textiles 
from the Bing Collection, Gallery H_ 19, 
through April 17; Early Woodcuts, largely 
from the Bequest of James C. McGuire, 
Galleries K37-40, continued. 


Museum of French Art, 22 East 60th Street. Paint- 
ings by Derain and Vlaminck, the latter half 
of March. 


The Museum of Modern Art, 750 Fifth Avenue. In- 
ternational Exhibition of Modern Architec- 
ture, including models as well as enlarged 


photographs and plans, to March 23. 


The New York Public Library. “George Washing- 
ton, 1732-1932, exhibition through April. 


The Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive. Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Canadian Art, from 
March 5. 


Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 West 8th 
Street. The Museum’s collection of early 
American paintings, known as “American 
Primitives,’ will be shown from March 2 to 
26; the first annual exhibition of recent ac- 
quisitions will open on March 29 and con- 
tinue to April 26. 


GALLERIES 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue. Drawings by 
Carroll French, to March 5; Original Costumes 
of the Netherlands, by Gratiane de Gardilanne 
and Elizabeth Whitney Moffat, from March 8. 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street. Drawings, 
sculpture, and floral paintings, March 7 to 26; 
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PR CHLESS 


are the voices of those we love 


Wuat price on a doctor’s midnight direc- 
tions, on the swift response of the fire 
department, on the relief of anxiety, the 
cementing of friendship, the unexpected 
greeting after a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, on the 
smooth running of a household, on leisure 
or rest without neglect of duty, on shelter 
in a day of storm? 

How can any one say what the tele- 
phone is worth to you? We set a value 
on such visible, physical things as wires, 
poles, switchboards, instruments, opera- 
tion. We set a price on telephone service 
based on what it costs us to render it and 
to assure its continued growth. These 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


WHAT PRICE COULD BE SET ON THE VOICE AND 


LAUGHTER OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 


AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSUR- 


ING PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON 


A HUNDRED WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


considerations are fairly exact. But they 
have little relation to the actual worth 
of the telephone in your home or office. 
That is frequently a thing of the spirit and 
cannot be measured in terms of money. 

When you buy telephone service you 
buy the most nearly limitless service the 
world affords. Because of it you receive 
the thoughts and emotions of other people 
and express your own thoughts and emo- 
tions to them. There are no hindering 
handicaps of time or distance, place or 
circumstance. For a few pennies a day, 
you move out of your own little corner 
in the kingdom of ideas and are free to 
range where you will. 
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WILDENSTEIN 
& COMPANY, INC. 


High Class Old and Modern 


PAINTINGS 


Tapestries - Works 
of Art - Eighteenth 
Century Furniture 
647 Fifth Avenue - New York 
Paris: 57 Rue La Boetie 


ra ae get 8 ret Bae a Drees liar a eR 


C.T.LOO & CO. 


Chinese. Antiques 


48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
559 Fifth Ave., New York 


SHANGHAI PEKIN 


Gear eae a es | 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


BroaD AND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Fine Arts School in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor M. Fraser, Curator 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL (Open All Year) 
CueEsTER Sprines, CHESTER County, Pa. 


(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, 
Decoration, Illustration, Sculpture. 


Resident Instructors 
Modern Studios and Dormitories 
Winter Sports 


European Scholarships 


Write for particulars to 
D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


ExHIBITIONS—Continued 


water colors by Eliot O’Hara, and Mexican 
water colors by Harriet Lord, from March 28. 


Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street. Paintings by 
Henry S. Eddy, to March 12; water colors by 
George P. Ennis, March 14 to 26, 


Balzac Galleries, 102 East 57th Street. Group ex- 
hibitions of Young Americans, through 
March. 


John Becker Gallery, 520 Madison Avenue. Exhibi- 
tion of bronze and terra cotta sculpture by 
Isamu Noguchi, to March 10. 


Brownell-Lambertson Galleries, 106 East 57th 
Street. An exhibition of lithographs by 
Clarence J. Shearn, Jr., and a group of five 
decorative appointments, from March 12. 


Delphic Studios, g East 57th Street. Photographs 
by Edward Weston, to March 12; water colors 
and prints by Esther and Fred Nagler, March 
14 to 27. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street. Pastels 
by Laura Talmadge Huyck, March 7 to 19. 


Ehrich Gallery, 36 East 57th Street. An exhibi- 
tion of modern furniture and decorative ap- 
pointments, March 9 to 30. 


Ferargil, Inc., 65 East 57th Street. Paintings by 
Jack Yeats; and lithographs by J. W. Golin- 
kin, to March 12; The American Landscape 
Architects’ Show, and the Annual Sculpture 
Show, from March 15. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Avenue. 
Landscapes by Hobart Nichols; Oriental 
colored etchings by Dorsey Potter Tyson; and 
etchings by Ernest Roth, Chauncey Ryder, and 
others; to March 12. Garden sculpture from 
March 15 to April 15. 


Harlow McDonald & Company, 667 Fifth Avenue. 
Rembrandt etchings; and etchings and water 
colors by S. R. Badwin, to March 15. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 63 East 57th Street. 
Water colors and drawings by Roger de la 
Fresnaye, through March. 


International Gallery, 9 East 57th Street (Marie 
Sterner, Director). International Exhibition 
of Drawings, to March 17; Stage Designs 
and Drawings by Jo Mielziner, March 19 to 
April 1. 

M. Knoedler & Company, 14 East 57th Street. Dry- 


points and etchings by Muirhead Bone, 
through March. 


C. W. Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue. 
Modern French and American Paintings, 
through March. 
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TRAVEEENG 
EXHIBITIONS 


INOWE IX We Ve RAB AL, TES TEP (QD IRR 
March April May 


¢ 


CON TEMPORARY 
and MODERN OIL 
PAINTINGS 


Paintings selected from the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. 

Small canvases by members of the 
National Arts Club. 
Memorial Exhibition of work by 
Arthur B. Davies. 


WINTERS COUOR 
PAINTING 


Water Colors in the Modern Idiom; 
Contemporary Water Colorists (Amer- 
ican Water Color Society’s Exhibition). 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND DRAWINGS 


Contemporary American Book I[lustra- 
tion; Illuminated Books by The Society 
of Scribes and Illuminators of London. 


GRARMIGSARTS 


Exhibition from Society of American 
Etchers; Piranesi Etchings from the Li- 
brary of Congress; Daumier  Litho- 
graphs; European and American Travel 
Posters. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


Write for descriptive circular 
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EXHIBITIONS—Continued 


Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th Street. Exhibition 
No. 2 in the Historical Series, “George 
Fuller,” to March 12; Winter Landscapes by 
F. C. Frieseke, March 14 to 26. 


Maurel Gallery, 689 Madison Avenue. Informal 
portraits by Marcel Maurel, to March 12; 
Business Men’s Arts Club Exhibition, March 
14 to April 16. 

Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street. Important 
XIX and XX Century American Painters, to 
March 5; paintings by Mrs. E. King Couper, 
March 7 to 19. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue. Paintings by 
Russell Cheney, to March 12. 


Morton Gallery, 127 East 57th Street. Water 
colors and graphics by Alex Stavenitz, to 
March 14; paintings by Saul, and graphics by 
Weintk, March 14 to 28. 


Newhouse Gallery, 578 Madison Avenue. Paint- 
ings by Monty Lewis, to March 5; French 
modern paintings, from March 7. 


Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue. Paintings by 
Reginald Marsh, to March 12; paintings and 
water colors by Georgina Klitgaard, from 
March 14. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, g East 57th Street. Paint- 
ings by Elena and Bertha Hellebrauph, to 
March 12; International Exhibition of Floral 
Paintings, March 14 to 26. 


Valentine Gallery, 69 East 57th Street. Paintings 
by Louis Eilshemius, 1880-1913, “romantic 
drama period,” to March 5; a second exhibi- 
tion of Eilshemius’ paintings, 1913-1920, 
“lyrical poetry period,” March 7 to 19. 

Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue. An ex- 
hibition of Balzac drawings by Edith Blum, 
through March. 

Howard Young Gallery, 634 Fifth Avenue. XVII 

and XVIII Century Dutch Paintings, con- 
tinued through March. 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


We represent the best and strongest com- 


panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
and 44 Beaver Street (New York) 
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Whatever 
Your Question 


about words, persons, 
places, look it up in 


The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


452,000 Entries, 
2,700 Pages, 12,000 
Biographical names, 
32,000 Geographical 
. subjects, and 6,000 Illus- 
trations. Write for specimen pages, etc., men- 
tioning this magazine, to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


PREPARATION for professions 
in art as related to industry. 
Emphasis on fundamentals 
and individual expression in 
art. Design and its applica- 
tion to industrial and com- 
mercial projects. Research 
and practical experience. Day 
School, 4-year course. First 
year class limited to 175. 
Evening classes. Art Depart- 
ment and Textile Department. Catalogs on 
request. 


336 S. Broad St. oi Philadelphia 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


TRAVELING 
BICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


Kwek kk 


A collection of reproductions of 


portraits, historical subjects, na- 
tional monuments, in color, and 


Currier and Ives Lithographs. 
For further information, write 


THE AMERICAN 


FEDERATION OF-ARTS 
Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


IN OUR COUNTRY 


A handy guide to the most 
important public works of arc, 
buildings, monuments, etc. 


Remainder of the third edition 
(1927) reduced from $1.50 to 


$.75 plus postage. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington 


Illustrated Talks on Art 


From ‘“‘British Painting” by 
Leila Mechlin 
Lectures on Egyptian, Greek, Italian, 
French and English schools of art, con- 
sisting of texts by authoritative writers 


(in typewritten manuscript form) and 
illustrated by lantern slides. Write to: 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS 
Department of Educational Work 
BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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TRAV EAN 
EXHIBITIONS 


AV AGH IAA BSE Oar 
March April May 


¢ 


MODERN PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Fifty photographs from outstanding art- 
ists of the camera. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Contemporary American Industrial Art 
from the Twelfth Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Industrial Art at 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


ARCHITECTURAL & CIVIC 


Designs for Small Homes from Califor- 
nia Chapter, A. I. A. Architectural Il- 


lustrations. 


REPRODUCTIONS and 
STUDY COLLECTIONS 


Various exhibits of facsimile (color) re- 
productions of old and modern masters, 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


Methods and Processes of Painting 
(special college collection) 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Brooklyn Museum 
Pratt Institute 
The Walden School 
New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts 
and others 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


Write for descriptive circular 


BOO RS 


¢ 
MEMBERS 


of The American Federation 


of Arts can secure many 


books post-paid at a dis- 


count of 


10% 


from the list price (—12% 
for cash with order). For 


further information address: 


Book SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


INDEXES 


Indexes of Volumes 22 and 23 
(January-June 1931 and July-Decem- 
ber 1931) have been prepared and are 
available free of charge for any one 
who would find useful a guide by 
authors and by subject matter for 
the material included. The Federa- 
tion will be glad to have volumes 
bound, if readers will send in their 


magazines and state whether whole 


buckram binding, at $2.75 per vol- 


ume of six issues, or half morocco, 


at $3.25, is preferred, 


Vill 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS | 
| BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


VOLUME XXVIII 


A Summary of Art Events for the 
Year 1931 and Classified 


Directories of 


MUSEUMS DEALERS 
SOCIETIES MAGAZINES 
SCHOOLS OBITUARIES 
ARTISTS (Notes on 5,500 living American artists) 


Illustrated Price $10.00* 


e 
AMERICAN ART SALES 


Seven Issues, December to June Price $10.00 


Cloth 8vo 


This periodical—inyaluable to art libraries, 
collectors, dealers and museums—lists works 
of art sold at auction in New York and elsewhere. 


*Special Price on Art Annual and Art Sales, Combined. ........+.+ $17.50 
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